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Congress at Work Again 


r NHE first week of the new year be- 
gan busily in Washington. 

The Muscle Shoals discussion 
was clearly drawing to its close as Con- 
gress resumed its labors, but whether by 
the passage of the Underwood or another 
bill or no bill was not clear. Rumors ran 
around that the President had a new and 
better plan. 

Announcement was made that the 
Secretary of the Navy would go before 
the House Naval Affairs Committee and 
give information of the state of the 
Navy, in order to settle in the Congres- 
sional mind the question whether the 
Navy is in splendid shape, or falling to 
pieces, or just about up to standard. All 
three views have been expressed by per- 
sons supposed to be well informed. 

The French debt memorandum from 
Finance Minister Clementel was received 
by the State Department, transmitted by 
Ambassador Herrick. No comment was 
made on it by Secretary Hughes, and it 
is supposed to have gone from the State 
Department to Secretary Mellon as 
Chairman of the Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. Washington began to realize that 
on the rim, if not at the center, it had 
been unduly excited over the supposed 
imminence of repudiation. 

Senator Borah, Chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Foreign Relations, let 
it be known that he plans to introduce 
a resolution for the calling by the Presi- 
dent of an international economic and 
disarmament conference in Washington. 

The fight to abolish the Railroad La- 
bor Board was practically dropped by 
the decision of supporters of the Howell- 
Barkley Bill not to press for its passage. 

Senator Couzens’s committee decided 
to proceed with the investigation of the 
Prohibition Enforcement Division of the 
Treasury, authorized at the last session, 
revived in the heat of the Presidential 
campaign, and finally postponed until 
after the reconvening of Congress. No 
definite date for beginning public hear- 
ings was announced. 


The Postal Scandal 

A NEW scandal has broken in Wash- 
ington, involving post office officials 

and clerical assistants to Senate and 


House Post Office Committees. Six post 
office officials have been suspended by 
the Postmaster-General, the assistant 
clerk of the Senate Post Office Commit- 
tee has been removed by Senator Ster- 
ling, and the Secretary of the House 
Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads has resigned. The charges relate 
to the alleged giving and receiving of 
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Joseph McKenna, ex-Supreme Court Justice 


money in connection with the Postal 
Salaries Increase Bill and the Postal 
Rates Bill, but just how the advocates 
and the opponents of the two are in- 
volved is not yet clear. 

The first source of money is said to 
have been an association of parcels-post 
shippers, presumably opposed to the 
passage of the Postal Salaries Increase 
Bill and the Postal Rates Bill. The 
second source of money is said to have 
been the National Association of Post 
Office Supervisors, presumably favoring 
both the bills. The six officials sus 
pended by Postmaster-General New are 
said to be members of this organization. 
Several (possibly all) of the six sus- 
pended officials were detailed by the Post 
Office Department from their regular 
duties during the last session of Congress. 
came to Washington, and sat with the 
joint committee of the two houses which 
drafted the joint sub-committee substi- 
tute for the Kelly-Edge Bill. The posi- 


tion of the Post Office Department was 
at that time one of opposition to the 
passage of a salaries increase bill. 

The suspended officials are the acting 
postmaster at Detroit, the superintendent 
of mails at Louisville, the assistant post- 
master of Springfield, Ohio, the assistant 
superintendent of delivery at Chicago, 
the acting superintendent of mails at 
New York, and the postal cashier at Bos- 
ton. 

There are in the scandal many kinds 
of ugly possibilities. There are those 
who intimate that not merely post office 
officials but officials of the Post Office 
Department proper may be involved. 
There is little or no intimation that com- 
mercial or publishing interests on either 
side of the fight for either bill had part 
in the alleged effort unduly to influence 
legislation. The alleged receipt of money 
from both sources evidently antedates 
the periodicals postage rates controversy. 

A thorough investigation will be made, 
it is said, by the Department of Justice. 
The President is credited with having 
suggested that this be done and Senate 
and House leaders are said to have con- 
curred. 


Justice McKenna Retires 


A‘ twenty-seven years of active 

service on the bench of the highest 
court in the country, Joseph McKenna 
retires at the age of eighty-one—another 
example of the fact that intellectual 


ability and arduous mental toil are 
rather conducive to long life than other- 
wise, as is seen to-day also in the exam- 
ples of ex-President Eliot, Mr. Chauncey 
Depew, and other men whose ability has 
not vanished as old age approached. 
The farewell letter from Chief Justice 
Taft and the other members of the Su- 
preme Court to Justice McKenna gives 
a picturesque sketch of his life. It points 
out that his youth was spent in Califor- 
nia. “in the atmosphere of that com- 
munity’s irrepressible enthusiasm;” that 
his political career was rapid and dis- 
tinguished, including membership in four 
Congresses, in the election to one of 
which he carried his district against what 
was at first overwhelming adverse local 
sentiment, declining to give up his ad- 
herence to sound-money ideas in order to 
curry favor; that he served in the lower 
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Federal courts with abitity and made a 
record which was recognized by Presi- 
dent McKinley’s appointment of him as 
Attorney-General and then as a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. 

Justice McKenna’s associates also note 
that his judicial opinions are found in 
ninety-six different volumes of the Court 
reports and number 633; that they show 
distinctive style and individual expres- 
sion as well as clearness, force, and apt- 
ness of phrase. 

The country at large will join in the 
praise thus extended by the members of 
the Supreme Court to their distinguished 
associate. The honor of serving on the 
Supreme Court is high; with very few 
exceptions, its judges have been men of 
notable intellectual qualities, while the 
moral rectitude of the Court has been 
unimpeachable. 

President Coolidge has sominated to 
succeed Justice McKenna Mr. Harlan 
Fiske Stone, of New York, the present 
Attorney-General. As we write, action 
has not been taken on the nomination, 
but opposition is not expected. Mr. 
Stone’s appointment to the office of 
Attorney-General was received with ap- 
proval by the country last April. He 
was then Dean of the Columbia Law 
Schos! and a member of an important 
New York legal firm. His freedom from 
political obligations and his reputation 
in his profession as a lawyer of high 
attainments and judicial temperament 
made him an admirable selection for the 
particular office to which he was ap- 
pointed. 


Why Not Let the Court 
Be a Court P 


7, with the United States 

Supreme Court, or, rather, planning 
to tinker with it, has been a common 
American pastime. 

Ordinarily a proposal of this kind does 
not fare very well; but within the past 
few months there have been two pro- 
posals which have commanded some at- 
tention, if not respect. One of them was 
Senator La Follette’s plan to make Su- 
preme Court decisions reviewable by 
Congress. That was put an end to by 
the voters in November. Now has come 
another from the opposite pole of politi- 
cal thought. This time it is from the 
Hon. James M. Beck. As Mr. Beck is 
Solicitor-General of the United States, 
his suggestion has naturally evoked dis- 
cussion. 

At the annual dinner of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of New York, at which he 
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was the chief guest, he proposed that 
Congress should make a practice of 
securing the opinion of the Supreme 
Court on the constitutionality of pro- 
posed legislation. He said that if this 
were done much of the feeling that has 
been aroused against the Supreme Court 
for nullifying legislation would be fore- 
stalled; for Congress, profiting by the 
warning in advance, would avoid making 
laws with which the people could adjust 
themselves only to find iater that. the 
laws were invalid. Mr. Beck cited one 
precedent for his proposal—President 
Monroe got from the Supreme Court an 
advisory opinion as to the constitution- 
ality of an act of Congress. Mr. Beck 
also cited the practice in foreign coun- 
tries and in one or two States as an 
example. 

To this proposa! there are several ob- 
jections, two of which at least seem to 
us decisive. One is that the Supreme 
Court is now overburdened with business, 
and ought to be relieved of some that it 
has instead of being laden with more. 
The other objection is even more sub- 
stantial. It is that any opinion by a 
court concerning a law given in advance 
of any litigated case under that law is 
necessarily superficial. When a suit is 
brought under a law, arguments are pre- 
sented on both sides which bear upon the 
practical working of that law in a speci- 
fied case or group of cases. An advisory 
opinion on a law without any instance of 
its application would be subject to 
change after the hearing of arguments 
pro and con. There would therefore be 
no real gain, for there would be no cer- 
tainty that a law which the Supreme 
Court might deem Constitutional before 
passage would not prove to be in viola- 
tion of the Constitution in its actual 
workings. The Supreme Court, in fact, 
is not well fitted to be a legislative body, 
as it would be if it had a virtual veto on 
proposed legislation. It is a court, and 
as such has earned the profound respect 
of the vast majority of those who know 
its history. 


A Dawes Plan for France 


, ** haovasnang intended or not, there is 

irony in the suggestion of M. 
Clementel, the French Finance Minister, 
that the principle of the Dawes Plan 
should be applied to the debt of France 
to the United States. 

That Plan is based, not upon the full 
amount that Germany would have to pay 
if she were to repair all the damage she 
did, but upon her capacity to pay. The 


theory which was adopted as a conse- 
quence of much pleading on behalf of 
Germany not only by Germans, but by 
English and Americans as well, was that 
Germany could not pay all that she 
really owed and that it would discourage 
her unless those whom she damaged 
recognized that fact. M. Clementel’s 
suggestion is that the principle that those 
who were solicitous about Germany 
wanted to apply to an enemy ought cer- 
tainly to be applied to a friend. It was 
not discreet, however, on M. Clementel’s 
part to suggest such an idea. It makes a 
good deal of difference whose ox is gored. 
The argument offered by Germany was 
regarded as a plea for reconciliation; but 
let it be offered by France and it is de- 
nounced as repudiation. 

Of course if we collect from France 
only a part of what she owes the United 
States, and France collects from Ger- 
many only a part of the damages Ger- 
many inflicted, then the United States 
will be paying for a part of the damage 
that Germany inflicted. This idea has 
aroused great feeling of resentment in 
Congress. Perhaps it ought to have done 
so. Certainly the course of the Herriot 
Government in France has not helped 
the cause of France in America; but, 
after all, who started the argument? 
Was it not Germany and Germany’s 
apologists? 


Mussolini Reassertive 


"T maremeens at least, Mussolini, 

whose position as head of the Ital- 
ian Government and virtual dictator 
seems to be becoming shaky, has re- 
established himself. 

That he has been losing his grip has 
been apparent for some time. Ever since 
the Matteotti murder restlessness under 
his repressive measures has been growing. 
A hundred Deputies have been abstain- 
ing from taking part in the sessions of 
Parliament. They constitute what has 
been called the Aventine Opposition, for 
it was to the Aventine Hill, the southern- 
most of the seven hills of Rome, that the 
plebeians of ancient Rome resorted when 
they wished to make a protest. 

Against his opponents Mussolini at 
last poured out his wrath in a speech in 
Parliament that was wildly applauded by 
his supporters. Some of the accusations 
against him have come from not very 
credible sources, but they have stirred 
his anger. He has already begun to 
carry out his threats to use force in the 
suppression of the growing revolt against 
his authority. Fascism seems for the 
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Darling in the Milwaukee Journal 
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Copyright, 1924, the New York Tribune Syndicate 
Confound it, why didn’t we spend some of that 
for police service P 
From W. W. Burroughs, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service 


Copyright, 1024, the New York Tribune Syndicate 
My, what a rough voice our new Foreign Relations 
Chairman has! 
From Irving Parker, Lenox, Massachusetts 

















Germany : ‘* Now I wonder who put those firearms 
in my pocket ?’’ 
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John McCormack and Lucrezia Bori ready to broadcast their songs to 
a vast radio audience 


time being to be reverting to its earlier 
temper. Whether it can carry the coun- 
try with it now as it did when it cleaned 
out a feeble Government and brought 
economic order out of chaos is a ques- 
tion. 


A New Era in the 
Radio World 
i* is more than probable that the ex- 
periments lately made in presenting 
singers and instrumentalists of National 
prominence to radio audiences will vary 
and improve broadcasting as we have 
known it in the past. The question is 
often asked, How can the broadcasting 
companies give their services without 
direct return? Every one knows by this 
time that the profit derived by the larger 
broadcasting agencies is chiefly through 
the sale of apparatus by companies own- 
ing the stations. These companies are 
manufacturers and sellers of an enormous 
quantity of things necessary for setting 


up a home apparatus. Since the number 
of these home stations has increased by 
bounds from hundreds to thousands and 
from thousands to hundreds of thou- 
sands, the market afforded has evidently 
been enormous. It cannot be said that 
the market has been over-supplied as yet, 
for the sale of apparatus is still exceed- 
ingly great. It is natural, however, that 
the broadcasting companies should wish 
to give their audiences choicer and finer 
entertainment, and the new plan will aid 
them in this undertaking. 

The regular presentation of famous 
concert singers and skilled instrumental 
performers began last October, when the 
Brunswick Company instituted through 
the broadcasting station known as WJZ 
what was called “The Brunswick Hour.” 
That performance, with one interrup- 
tion, has continued since, and those who 
“listen in” know that both the classical 
music rendered in the first part and the 
popular melodies given in the second 
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have been rendered with fineness, taste, 
and precision. 

The attractive popular power of fa- 
mous names was shown strikingly when 
John McCormack and Lucrezia Bori sang 
the other night under the auspices of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. It is 
rather amusing to note the guesses as to 
the number of thousands of people who 
“listened in” to these famous singers. 
Starting the morning after with 6,000,- 
000, the number has increased day by 
day until it has reached 8,000,000, and 
there is no particular reason why we 
should not say a round ten million and 
be done with it. Of course nobody has 
any very close idea as to the number, but 
undoubtedly it was enormous. 

This was the first performance of a 
series which the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, operating the sta- 
tion WEAF, are to broadcast every other 
week. It is stated that neither the 
singers nor the phonograph company re- 
ceived pay; and it is explicitly stated 
that the concerts at present are in the 
nature of experiments. The Victor Com- 
pany, as well as the Brunswick Com- 
pany, frankly desires publicity to aid the 
sale of records made by the individual 
singers and also to attract attention to 
the fact that the phonograph is still an 
excellent inethod of listening to music. 

What the effect of the increased at- 
tractiveness of the radio may be on con- 
certs, the theater, and possibly even the 
movies, is at present a matter of theory 
and discussion. Mr. W. A. Brady, who 
knows a great deal about theatrical mat- 
ters, says the radio may be a menace to 
the theater and declares that the movie 
already has injured the legitimate stage a 
great deal—-not in New York City, to be 
sure, but in smaller cities throughout the 
country. He thinks that the radio may 
even injure the movie, and he paints a 
picture of a group of people seated in a 
room, enjoying free of charge a perform- 
ance over the radio, of which he says, “I 
can only describe it as gorgeous,” and 
asking, ‘“‘Why in the world should we go 
to the theater and pay money?” 

The general experience with inven- 
tions and improvements is that the new 
never entirely supplants the old. We 
venture to predict that in improved form 
the movie and the radio will continue to 
have a big place in American life, while 
at the same time the speaking play will 
maintain its hold. There are different 
kinds of enjoyment and of tastes. There 
seems to be plenty of room for all these 
forms of pleasure-taking. 
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Photegraph by Margaret Watkins 
‘*The Vamp,’’ by Brenda Putnam 
(First prize) 


Soap and Hope 


A NEW art dias been born. Or at 
‘least we have just seen the an- 
nouncement of its birth. Sculptors have 
found a new medium which promises to 
give utility even to bad workmanship. 
The Art Center in New York recently 
presented to admiring visitors a group of 
carvings in soap. Whether or not the 
serpent of publicity lurks behind these 
entertaining achievements in the new 
medium or not, we are not qualified to 
say. The exhibit, however, holds a high 
promise of future achievement. There 
may come a time when all our municipal 
statuary will be cast in soap. Heaven 
speed that day so far as much statuary 
is concerned! We know of many noble 
warriors and cast-iron firemen and heroic 
frock-coated statesmen whose effigies are 
best suited to just such a medium. When 
the rains come, the statues would auto- 
matically aid in the cleansing of the 
streets. If anything remained after some 
providential downpour, the residue could 
be turned over to the municipal baths. 
“I went in swimming last night with 
Senator Bunkum,” may become a com- 
mon boast if our hopes are fulfilled. 
Speaking of hopes, there is another 
exhibit at the Art Center which will 
doubtless bring vast encouragement to 
legions of fathers and mothers. It is an 
exhibit of the early work of great artists, 
and it includes in its list the pencil 
sketches of such men as Sargent, Blash- 
field, French, and Guérin. An early 
Sargent we reproduce on this page. Done 
at the age of four, it is probably Sar- 
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gent’s first portrait. Lay it beside little 
Willie’s first efforts, and then guess what 
the future holds in store for him. 


Studying After College 


oe reading courses in French 
novels and drama, rapid reading 
courses in English novels and drama— 
the college woman seems to be swamped 
with reading, yet she still wishes to con- 
tinue it after graduation. A plan for 
alumne study, modeled somewhat on 
that adopted by Amherst but more ex- 
tensive, has been adopted by Smith Col- 
lege. Lists for suggested reading were 
sent to over 8,000 members of the 
Alumne Association, and over 1,700 
have enrolled to receive a specified read- 
ing list. These lists include twelve topics 
taken from the Departments of Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, English, Government, 
and History. The most popular titles 
are “International Relations,” “The 
Study of Biology,” “Historical and Local 
English Novels,” “Political Parties and 
Current Politics,” ‘The Ideas of Gals- 
worthy, Chesterton, Shaw, and Wells.” 
The plan as proposed and agreed to by 
the Faculty and trustees does not go be- 
yond supplying a limited and specified 
number of lists of reading arranged with 
a view to gradual development. There 
will be no examinations or reports upon 
the reading except to discover the use 
and value of the plan, in the spring. The 
idea is not to improve the minds of un- 
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Ihotograph by Margaret Watkins 
‘* The Rabbit,’’ by Simon Moselsic 
(Third prize) 


willing alumne nor to make the task 
unpleasant by requiring definite knowl- 
edge, but merely to continue intellectual 
contact with the College. It is not a 
university extension service; no credits 
towards degrees are connected with it, 
no preparation or correction of papers. 
It is not for professional training. 

In the Department of Government 
there will be readings in international 
relations, municipal government, and 
current politics: in Economics and So- 
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John S. Sargent’s earliest portrait— Picture of his father, drawn by John at the age of four 


Loaned to the Art Center through courtesy of the Sargent-Gilman-Murray Association of Glouces- 


ter, Mass. 


Reproduced, by permission, from the current exhibition. 
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ciology on the labor movement, industrial 
organization, social maladjustments, 
population problems, and contemporary 
theories of race. 

In amount each list will approximate 2 
winter’s work, so the most satisfactory 
results will probably come from concen- 
trated reading from a single list at a 
time. The working out of such a plan 
will enable some 2,000 former Smith 
students—as many as are now studying 
under direct supervision of the College— 
to continue their connection with that 
College in a new way. 


Spain’s Great Painter 
poner ZULOAGA, a great painter of 
Old Spain, recalls the incomparable 
Don Quixote. This we offer as no small 
tribute to a distinguished visitor. One 
of Zuloaga’s studios faces the windmill 
at Montmartre. One could easily im- 
agine him tilting at it idealistically as a 
symbol of the modern things he abhors. 

Zuloaga once defined himself to a 
correspondent of The Outlook as the 
exact opposite of his long-popular com- 
patriot. Sorolla, who loved to paint his 
modern Spain in the hot sunlight. 
Zuloaga is, in a way, a visionary. But 
he is also an amazing craftsman. From 
his most famous forerunners—among 
them more particularly El Greco—he has 
borrowed much, adding to their skill and 
technique the charm of his own fascinat- 
ing character. His art, as he has himself 
explained, is cerebral. His vision— his 
conception of the subjects which he 
paints—is, in our day, unusual. 

Unlike some of our recent visitors, 
Zuloaga hates notoriety. He has de- 
clared that it is painful to him even to 
hear himself talked about and to send 
his pictures out into the world. Yet he 
has been closely associated with one of 
the more practical forms of Spanish art. 
It was his father, Placidio Zuloaga, who 
rediscovered the secret of the art of 
damascening, for which he was decorated 
by the French Government. His birth- 
place, the small town of Eibar, in the 
Basque country, is a hive of industry, 
very different from the bright, sensuous 
cities of southern Spain. 

This, perhaps, accounts for his re- 
ported intention during his stay in the 
United States to see some of our hum- 
ming lives. In Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
in other towns he may find subjects to 
inspire him with strange pictures. Trans- 
ferred to his canvas, our stockyards, our 
foundries, and our mills may be informed 
with rare, new meanings. But when he 
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has done with them he will go back to 
his own themes—to his martyred saints, 
his bleeding Christs, his haughty bull- 
fighters, his tortured street-walkers, and 
his love-sick ladies. 

He has been a hermit, more or less, for 
many years, and his new interest in this 
New World may, or may not, be of a 
friendly kind. Even should it prove to 

















Wide World Photos 
Seiior Ignazio Zuloaga 


have been largely ironic, his coming 
should be hailed with genuine thankful- 
ness. For if he has something to learn 
of us, he has much to teach our artists. 
He is welcome here. 


A Generation of Pioneers 


F all fears that men have defied 
() there is none greater than fear 
of the truth. 

Not many centuries ago men who 
sailed the seas faced perils of which we 
never think. There were dangers not 
only of wind and wave, but of unknown 
monsters, dragons and devils, of sorcery 
and magic, of fabulous uninhabitable re- 
gions of freezing cold, and equally un- 
inhabitable and equally fabulous regions 
of literally broiling heat. As John Fiske 
recounts in his famous work “The Dis- 
covery of America,” it was thought by 
some that between the known world and 
the antipodes there was a burning zone 
which it was impossible to cross. Men 
who sailed southward went with fear in 
their hearts, but sailed in spite of their 
fear. It was something more than fear 
of physical danger that these voyagers 
surmounted; it was fear of the truth. 
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The very theory that there were a people 
beyond that fiery zone who were barred 
from access to the known world was con- 
demned by some of the clergy because, 
as John Fiske says, it implied “the ex- 
istence of people cut off from knowledge 
of the Gospel and not included in the 
plan of salvation.” If the truth sustained 
this theory, the truth would itself be a 
heresy. It was much to risk one’s com- 
fort and even life; it was more to risk 
one’s beliefs. There was fear, then, not 
only of what might be endured, but of 
what might be discovered. 

In his address to the scientists gath- 
ered at their annual meeting at Washing- 
ton President Coolidge said in substance 
that this fear of the truth was now a 
thing of the past. He said to these won- 
der workers: 

We trust ourselves to you. Perhaps 
with some doubt as to what you may 
finally do with us and to us, but at 
least with firm convictions that your 
activities will save life from becoming 
very monotonous. And besides, we 
realize that if we did not give you our 
confidence you would go ahead with- 
out it. 

It is a wonderful thing to live in a 
time when the search for truth is the 
foremost interest of the race. It has 
taken endless ages to create in men the 
courage that will accept the truth 
simply because it is the truth. Ours is 
a generation of pioneers in this new 
faith. Not many of us are endowed 
with the kind of mental equipment 
that can employ the scientific method 
in seeking for the truth. But we have 
advanced so far that we do not fear 
the results of that process. 

What the President says is not true of 
all of us. There are still some who fear 
what the truth may disclose and raise 
their voices against the searchings of 
science; but they are not of one mind 
with him who said, “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free; nor do they represent the ten- 
dency of the Church to-day. 

No longer is it sufficient for the theo- 
logian to be versed in tradition and 
devoted to the preservation of doctrines; 
the theological scholar and teacher dis- 
tinguished for leidership in these days 
must be as single in the search for truth 
and as ready to welcome what it reveals 
as any biologist or astronomer. 

That churches to-day are ready to 
welcome the discoveries of the truth, 
however they may be made, is indicated 
by the success of an institution serving 
the churches which is characterized by 
this fearlessness in the search of the 
truth. Union Theological Seminary, 
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New York, founded eighty-nine years 
ago, has from its beginning had the spirit 
that has animated explorers and search- 
ers for truth in all ages. It has never 
sought controversy, but has held to its 
faith in the truth and maintained its 
right to that faith in spite of opposition. 
Its main purpose is not to educate schol- 
ars, but to train ministers; but it realizes 
that the minister, if he is to plant and 
cultivate the religious spirit in these days 
when old ideas have been supplanted by 
new, must not fear the truth but welcome 
it and lead others to welcome it too. As 
President McGiffert, of the Seminary, 
has recently said: “If Christianity is a 
living religion, as it surely is, it must 
show itself equal to the changing situa- 
tion as it always has, and must move 
forward with the advancing intelligence 
of the age.” Because it has had this 
spirit Union Theological Seminary has 
gained a place of leadership and has 
been rewarded by finding itself burdened 
with increased responsibilities. It is the 
largest graduate theological institution in 
the country. It is wholly undenomina- 
tional. Though academically affiliated 
with both Columbia University and New 
York University, it is organically inde- 
pendent. In the Faculty are represented 
seven communions, and: in the student 
body thirty-nine. Because it is free and 
has its mind on the substance and not 
the form of religion, it is rendering great 
service to the cause of church union. It 
is now engaged in an undertaking to add 
to its resources $4,000,000. This is not 
because it is a struggling institution 
needing to be resuscitated, but a strong 
one called upon to do more work than 
its present facilities will permit it to. Of 
the $4,000,000 it needs and seeks, it has 
raised in a few weeks over $3,500,000. 
Those who believe in this kind of leader- 
ship for these days when we are ap- 
proaching, if we have not already en- 
tered, a period of religious renaissance 
can support such leadership by contribut- 
ing to this fund. The Seminary should 
find the remainder of what it is asking 
for coming to it without further solicita- 
tion. 

Profound as seemed to the people of 
the ancient world the mysteries that sur- 
rounded them, the mysteries of the uni- 
verse as we know it to-day are incom- 
parably profounder. The expansion of 
knowledge has not reduced the field of 
religion; on the contrary, it has made it 
greater than ever. Science has not 
usurped the place of religious faith, but 


has rather made the place of faith in life 
more obviously necessary and more se- 
cure. As man’s physical size in compari- 
son with the universe has seemed to 
shrink, his mind, his spirit, has seemed to 
reach out farther and farther into infinite 
space. There never was a time when 
those who value the things of the spirit 
had less reason to fear the truth. 

















(C) Keystone 
Betty Bronson in the moving-picture 
version of ‘‘ Peter Pan”’ 


Two Peters—Not to 
Say Three 


r NHE revival of “Peter Pan” on the 
stage and also its first appear- 
ance as a film play give opportu- 

nity to see whether it requires Miss 

Maude Adams as Peter and how well the 

movies. can compete with the speaking 

stage. There are many theater-goers who 
will take their way to see Miss Marilyn 

Miller’s performance; but they will do it, 

so to speak, with their ears laid back. To 

them the part means Maude Adams, 
exactly as Hamlet means Edwin Booth 
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to the old-timers, and exactly as “‘Alice 
in Wonderland” requires Sir John Ten- 
niel and nobody else for an illustrator. 

This is a natural but unfortunate atti- 
tude of mind. So good a play as “Peter 
Pan” ought not be retired from the stage 
because Miss Adams chooses to appear 
no more. Miss Marilyn Miller is a 
pretty lady playing a boy’s part, exactly 
as Miss Adams was. Neither gives much 
illusion of masculinity. Both are sweet 
and charming. Miss Miller is a more 
graceful and practiced dancer, and so she 
dances more than her predecessor did. 
She is not gifted with the curious grimac- 
ing smile nor with the whimsical and 
humorous tone of voice which Miss 
Adams could assume at certain moments, 
when they were extremely effective. 
Those who saw Miss Adams’s Peter 
when the play was brand-new, and were 
captivated by the peculiar charm of the 
actress, were of course nearly twenty 
years younger. The result of comparison 
between the two productions is obvious. 
But that is not to say that Miss Miller’s 
Peter is not admirable: a play to see, and 
by all means to take children to see. 

Nana, the dog nurse, performed by 
Thomas Bell, is better than ever. Violet 
Kemble Cooper, as Mrs. Darling, gives 
the most satisfactory rendition of the 
part of any of the actresses, on stage or 
screen, a beautiful interpretation of 
maternal tenderness. Smee, the pirate 
with the sewing-machine, is also the best 
imaginable; he is played by an English 
actor, Edward Rigby. And Leslie Banks 
as Captain Hook does full justice (as far 
as the version allows) to the pirate 
chieftain for whom the alligator has con- 
ceived an overweening taste. But the 
scene of the last moments of Hook has 
been slighted rather than elaborated in 
Miss Miller’s production, and compares 
ill with the same incident in the movie 
version. 

On the screen Miss: Betty Bronson, a 
very young but accomplished actress, 
with a piquant and boyish face, plays 
Peter Pan. She was selected by Sir 
James Barrie from among a number of 
competitors, and has thus had a sudden 
rise to eminence as a moving-picture 
player. It is to be hoped that she will 
play it also on the speaking stage. There 
is something like Puck, something mis- 
chievously elfish in her expression, and 
no lack of grace and agility. Ernest 
Torrence, the old scout of “The Covered 
Wagon,” plays Captain Hook, and he is 
close to perfection; he makes properly 
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ridiculous the man of blood and dark 
deeds who triumphs in the capture of lit- 
tle boys, but turns pea-green at the tick- 
ing of the alarm clock in the alligator’s 
gizzard. Another good Nana, perhaps 
the best of all, in his cavortings, his 
galumphings, and his grief, is given by 
George Ali. And no better Wendy has 
appeared on the stage than the screen 
presentation of Mary Brian. The boys 
of Peter’s band are played here by real 
children, and it is an immense improve- 
ment. 

The scenes outdoors, the tricks and the 
magic, can, as usual, be done in the 
movies as they can only be suggested on 
the stage, but the movies fall down, of 
course, through their lack of the human 
voice. One longs to hear Captain Hook 
repeating—not to see the flickering let- 
ters writing bits of it—his fine soliloquy 
in the hour of triumph, when he has 
captured the infants: “All mortals envy 
meh!” and so on. The movies can show 
Tinker Bell, a beautiful little fairy, wings 
and all, and about three inches high, 


contrasted with Peter’s five feet or 
thereabouts. They can show a beach 
covered with mermaids, and have the 
mermaids crawl with some difficulty, 
owing io their natural limitations as to 
feet, into real waves, where they are more 
at home. They can show the children 
flying over the tree-tops—not merely 
lifted by wires from one side of the room 
to the other. And they can make the 
pirate ship itself suddenly take wing, 
when ordinary navigation becomes too 
slow for the home-bound children, and 
rise into the air like a sea-gull. They 
can be accompanied by the plaintive in- 
cidental music and the orchestral accom- 
paniment of the pirates’ song. But they 
lack the patheiic notes of Mrs. Darling’s 
voice, the bellowings of Hook and his 
crew, and the triumphant speech of 
Peter, before he dashes at the pirate for 
their last encounter. 

This last fight, by the way, the final 
submission of Hook, the amusing ex- 
change of courtesies between victor and 
vanquished, and the ceremonious walk- 
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ing of the plank by the defeated pirate 
(with the epilogue by the alligator) are 
inimitable in the movie play, and far 
better than in Miss Miller’s- version. 
And this was not a difference of oppor- 
tunity, but a failure, apparently, by the 
producer of the stage play to appreciate 
the possibilities of the scene. 


Football, Quo Vadis P 


OOTBALL is to go through at 
F least another season without sub- 
stantial change in rules, and 

hence in the type of play. Although the 
American Football Rules Committee has 
not yet met, its action has been forecast 
by the recommendations of two powerful 
organizations, the Eastern Association of 
Football Officials and the American 
Football Coaches’ Association. These 
recommendations will be followed with- 
out doubt. There is only one change of 
moment. That is the restoration of the 
kick-off to the 40-yard line. This is wise, 
since it restores one of the prettiest plays 
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Captain Hook (Leslie Banks) and his jolly crew of pirates in a scene from the play ‘‘ Peter Pan’’ at the 


Knickerbocker Theater, New York City 
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of the game, the run-back of the kick- 
off. Beyond that, and the final knell of 
the onside kick, the changes are in the 
nature of a clarification of the existing 
regulations. 

Good coaches, notably at Pennsylvania 
and West Point, and later Sanford at 
Rutgers, worked for years to do some- 
thing with the onside kick. It never 
proved a reliable play, although it helped 
to menace the defense. The Army beat 
Yale with it in 1909, but it accounted 
for no other victory in recent years. It 
had a fair trial in good hands, but the 
very shape of the ball, making it im- 
possible even for the cleverest kickers to 
predetermine the direction of the bound, 
earned it the death sentence. Hereafter 
on kicks from scrimmage no man of the 
kicker’s side is onside. 

The majority at both big meetings, 
representing all sections of the country, 
in favor of football as at present stabil- 
ized was overwhelming, and the reason is 
not far to seek. The plain and not too 
palatable truth is that the game is now 
the property of the masses—the masses 
who seek thrills and individual feats of 
prowess, and who care little for the 
finesse of line play and other matters 
having to do with delicate team adjust- 
ment. This is the public that fills the 
huge stadia and whose dollars, poured 
into the football coffers, support all 
other branches of college sport. 

As one old-timer sadly put it, “The 


game has gone West.” He might have 
added that it is ricocheting Eastward in 
Western hands. 

Most of the controversy at such times 
as the minority dared to seek a hearing 
has been over the forward pass, which 
the originators of football in the Eastern 
colleges have always maintained did not 
belong to the game. They have main- 
tained that it is a “gamble.” In this 
they are only partly correct, since the 
spread of the game in the schools has 
familiarized the youngsters with the free 
and accurate handling of the ball to an 
extent little known in the old days. And 
yet it is still possible to gamble and win 
with it when other devices fail against a 
team better equipped with those other 
devices. About this, however, the mass 
of the football public cares not a whit. 
It produces action, and that is what is 
wanted. It produces upsets, and upsets 
form the succulent football fare of the 
present generation. It is possible that in 
time there will be some sort of reaction, 
some backward swing of the pendulum, 
but of that there is no immediate pros- 
pect. 

It.is true, as the old-timers maintain, 
that line play has been revolutionized. 
It has not, as Sanford says, “disinte- 
grated.” He does not like the new line 
play, probably because it requires much 
less finesse than the old style. The sweep 
style of football, first set in motion by 
Glenn Warner, with its consequent direct 
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passing of the ball from the center, made 
football a “flying game.” The old “unit 
line” has passed, giving way to a series 
of individual assignments such as are laid 
out for the backs. Granted the neces- 
sary speed, it is much easier these days 
to make a line man out of a back or a 
back out of a line man. The immediate 
duties of the line positions have not the 
great variance of the old days. 

Those who have built up the modern 
game, aided by the forward pass, claim 
to be progressives. Did they but know 
it, they really are reactionaries, for the 
game at present, with its shaken out 
formations, more nearly resembles foot- 
ball of the eighties than of the nineties 
and the subsequent years just prior to 
the advent of the forward pass. To the 
old-timer much of the enjoyment is miss- 
ing. It will continue to be missing as 
long as the public demands above every-.- 
thing else speed in sport. Indeed, much 
of the finesse of team play in hockey has 
disappeared since the teams were reduced 
from seven to six men. The emphasis on 
individualism in sport grows steadily, 
and the rule makers in football, many of 
whom regret much of the lost “inside 
game” themselves, must unavoidably 
react to the tendency of the time. How- 
ever, there is a vast amount that is 
highly enjoyable in the present type of 
game. One must simply adjust one’s 
self to the type, and move on with the 
multitude. 


Is the Herriot Government Riding for a Fall? 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


” ESERVING Democrats’—to 
D quote Mr. Bryan—are getting 
their dues in France. 

Last May’s elections were victorious 
for the Radicals and Socialists, united in 
a Cartel des Gauches. On the morrow 
of the elections the newspaper that is 
supposed to reflect the mind of Edouard 
Herriot, the Radical leader, published 
this slogan: “Toutes les places et tout 
de suite.” (All the offices—and right 
away.) Happily, tout de suite was im- 
possible, so this “right away” programme 
had to wait a bit. But, as is also still 
too much the rule with us in America, 
despite our merit system, so here, “all 
the offices” meant specially those most in 
view—Death loves a shining mark! 


* Place aux Jeunes” 

S° for example, now, at the end of the 

year, we see a new occupant going 
from France as High Commissioner for 
Syria. This post has been occupied by 
General Weygand, the savior of Poland. 
Marshal Foch’s right-hand man, who is 
doing a great work in Syria. But both 
Foch and Weygand are fervent Cath- 
olics. The present Premier is a “free- 
thinker.” So the place is now given to 
one not suspected of clerical tendencies. 
namely, to General Sarrail, commander 
of the Macedonian army in the war. He 
was, as will be remembered, at odds, not 
only with the Greeks, but also with the 
Italians, the English, and even with his 
own compatriots, the French. 





We also see the French embassies and 
legations abroad occupied by newcomers, 
some of them, like MM. de Fleuriau at 
London, Daeschner at Washington, and 
Count Perretti at Madrid, men of 
marked ability. But why the change? 
“Place aux jeunes,” cries M. Herriot. 
Yet he knows perfectly well that M. 
Barrére, for twenty-seven years Ambas- 
sador at Rome. and M. Jusserand, for 
twenty-two vears Ambassador at Wash- 
ington, in vigorous health, represent an 
experience, a prestige, and an influence 
impossible for years to come to younger 
men, “les jeunes.” What doubtless 
mostly moves Premier Herriot is the de- 
sire of the Socialists, riding on his back 
and controlling him, to get men into 
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(C) M. Rob, from Keystone 


Louis Jean Malvy, former Minister of the Interior, 
once convicted of treasonable negligence 


Three men whom the Herriot Government has restored to 


diplomatic posts abroad who have not 
served the previous régime. 


What Price Funerals 


, oe régime had resisted any recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government. 
When M. Herriot became Prime Minis- 
ter, however, he announced that he 
would recognize it. He has done so, and 
a “comrade” Ambassador from Moscow, 
M. Krassin, has arrived at Paris. His 
first words were a greeting to France, 
“the Mother of Revolution.” This may 
be taken, of course, as a mere testimony; 
I take it, however, as a warning. 

M. Krassin added that the French 
Government’s recognition of the Soviets 
was unconditional. This carried dismay 
to a million French men and women, 
lenders, before the Bolshevist Revolution, 
of billions of francs to Russia. Those 
men and women had been led to believe 
that the recognition would bring them 
within sight of some of the money due 
them. 

M. Krassin was entirely justified in 
his warning. The effect of a changed 
foreign policy regarding Russia is already 
menacingly evident. The French Social- 
ists have long wanted to celebrate their 
accession to power in dominating the 
present Radical-Socialist Government by 
something to strike the popular fancy. 
Finally, the - suggestion was made of 
moving the remains of Jean Jaurés, the 
great Socialist orator and legislator, from 
Albi, in the south of France, to the 
Panthéon at Paris. Exactly the thing! 
Parliament, controjled by the Left, ap- 
propriated no less than 650,000 francs 
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Jacques Sadoul, former Captain, once sentenced 
to death for desertion 


for the transfer and pageant, though the 
Unknown Soldier’s state funeral cost but 
80,000 francs. You can fancy the un- 
French excess and exaggeration of the 
scenic effects at the funeral the other 
day! Poor Jaurés, the apostle of social 
democracy, who was simplicity itself! 

I was in Paris that day. A friend 
asked me to watch, from his balcony on 
the line of route, the state procession in 
honor of Jaurés. After it had passed 
there appeared in those streets no less 
than twenty thousand Communists, 
many wearing red shirts and caps and 
bearing the Bolshevist emblem—the 
spade and sickle—and accompanied by 
bands playing revolutionary airs. You 
heard cries of “Vive Varmée rouge!” 
“Vive Internationale!” “Vivent les 
Soviets!” The compact mass, in seem- 
ing military formation, gave an impres- 
sion of force, and even of discipline. And 
why not, if it is true that under cover of 
gymnastic exercise veritable Communist 
troops are maneuvering in the Paris 
suburbs? In such suburbs as Bobigny 
and Levallois Communist schools have 
been established, the pupils being re- 
ported pledged to keep their training 
secret. Nor is this all. In the French 
factories, mines, railway stations, motor 
depots, and elsewhere the might of Mos- 
cow established “cellules,” or groups of 
Communist employees, whose duty is to 
make other employees discontented and 
to report concerning the adaptability to 
a possible sudden exigency of the fac- 
tories, depots, etc. The “exigency,” it is 
announced, will occur in the near future. 

If this fatal recognition of the Moscow 
monstrosity were not enough, we now 
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Joseph Caillaux, former Premier of France, once 
found guilty of having relations with enemy agents 


citizenship 


find, in a profoundly Catholic country, 
the Herriot Cabinet’s proposal, dictated 
by “freethinking” Radicals and Social- 
ists, to break with the Vatican. Is the 
Herriot Government riding for a fall? 


Making Forgiveness Cheap 


8 ew mercy shown by the present Gov- 
ernment with regard to amnesty is 
doubtless a case of sowing the wind only 
later to reap the whirlwind. A somewhat 
more conservative Senate, the upper 
house of Parliament, has been struggling 
to hold back the Chamber of Deputies, 
the lower house. For example, the Sen- 
ate had introduced into the General 
Amnesty Law a section specifying that 
the reintegration of the revolutionary 
railway workers (who on the occasion of 
the latest great strike almost threw the 
country into convulsions) would be fac- 
ultative, and that the railway company 
would of course not be obliged to take 
back employees who were considered 
dangerous saboteurs. But the Govern- 
ment, under Socialist pressure, made the 
Chamber substitute for this provision one 
making reintegration obligatory. 

In addition to the vote of Parliament 
readmitting Caillaux and Malvy to the 
privileges of citizens, the Chamber has 
now voted to readmit Jacques Sadoul, 
formerly a captain in the French army, 
who was on November 9, 1919, in his 
absence, sentenced to death by court 
martial for desertion and other offenses. 
This desertion occurred in Russia, 
whither Sadoul had been sent in 1917 
before the Bolshevist Revolution as a 
member of the French mission. After the 
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Revolution Sadoul was ordered to return 
to France. He disobeyed the order, 
associated himself with the Bolsheviks, 
and actually became commissary for the 
Ukraine. Later he was attached to the 
Office of Soviet Propaganda. 


The Power Behind the Throne 


’ all these, as in other affairs, the 
Prime Minister is acting more be- 
cause he is commanded so to act by the 
Socialists than because he is acting spon- 
taneously. A Radical, in order to keep 
power as Premier, he has need of Social- 
ist support. To get this support he has 
to make continual concessions to the 
Socialists. Of course they do not wish to 
provoke the fall of a Cabinet which is a 
tool in their hands. And yet they are 
continually provoking that fall, because 
they are afraid of the Communists and 
do not wish to appear to compromise 
with capitalist society. 

The price of bread has now increased 
from one franc twenty centimes the kilo 
(2.2 pounds) at the time when the Her- 
riot Government succeeded the Poincaré 
Government, to a franc and a half. More 
than any other one thing, this has caused 


resentment among all classes. M. Her- 
riot, to his credit, has strained every 
effort to meet the issue. He has ordered 
the prefects of all the départments of 
France to keep a list of food prices and 
have a sharp eye for any retailers who 
overcharge consumers. Moreover, he 
announces a programme of taxation re- 
duction on primary articles of 3: 9d with 
a corresponding reduction in sale prices. 
He insists upon the need for maintaining 
2 prohibition of the export of essential 
food products. He appeals to all whole- 
sale and retail dealers to aid him by 
offering to the public at the lowest pos- 
sible prices, not the delicacies of the 
rich, but the necessaries of the poor. Yet 
the grim prospect remains that during 
the coming year France will be com- 
pelled to import wheat, owing to the 
deficiency of the home supply. 


To Borrow or Tax 
TP other respects France seems eco- 
nomically sound, though financially 
harassed. It is a paradox—this flourish- 
ing economic condition and unfortunate 
financial plight. Because of the good eco- 
nomic situation, we have the successes 


5d 
of the French external and_ internal 
loans, as the recent records of subscrip- 
tions in America and in France abun- 
dantly testify. But there are dangers in 
both loans. France needs a stable cur- 
rency. This means, not borrowing, but 
new, if temporary, sacrifices by the tax- 
payers, the sacrifices being far outbal- 
anced by the resultant good. 

Tax incidence in France is unequal. 
The most prosperous class, the farmers 
and peasants, do not pay their just share. 
Moreover, tax evasion is a crying evil. 
It is a satisfaction to know that M. Her- 
riot, in his search for fresh sources of 
income, proposes, above all, to repress 
frauds and to establish a more thorough 
tax collection. 

The amusing thing about the borrow- 
ings is that one of the campaign policies 
of the present Government was a stop- 
page of these borrowings. Moreover, the 
Government was going to suppress the 
extra one-fifth tax, rightly imposed by 
M. Poincaré, in order to save French 
credit. Nor has the Government reduced 
the tax on business turnover, as it prom- 
ised. 

The Premier’s admirable programme 
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The recent public funeral of Jaures, Socialist, assassinated in 191+ 


An actress of the Comédie Francaise is placing a wreath on the bier, Among the spectators, M. Herriot is seated in the center, witnessing the 
‘un-French excess.” On the steps of the Panthéon are standing the guard of miners, bearers of the catafalque 
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for national financing rests on the three 
principles of unity, sincerity, and equi- 
librium. If he can build an enduring 
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“4 The Brotherhood of Scientists 


Staff Correspondence from Washington ail 


ESEARCH scientists are all alike 
—as much alike, that is, as 


members of any animal species 
can be—as much alike, for instance, as 
horses, and as different. 

Imagine a Martian who has read a 
good book on earthly zodlogy but has 
seen no specimens. Show him, side by 
side, two individuals of the equine spe- 
cies—a Belgian draught horse and a 
Shetland pony. He will probably call 
the Belgian an elephant, and with some 
justification. The brute is big enough 
and droop-rumped enough. He may 
call the Shetland a fox, again with some 
justification, for the cocky creature is 
small enough and has a long enough tail. 
A Martian might be pardoned the mis- 
take; not so an earth-man. 


QO" of the deep snow of Saturday 
night, December 27, I climbed into 
the Washington Pullman of a train pull- 
ing out of| Buffalo. I went into the 
smoking compartment. Two men were 
there, one leaning dejectedly against a 
wash-basin,| the other adjusting his 
necktie before the long mirror. The first 
was clad in shiny blue serge. His shoes 
were cracked and innocen\ of shine. His 
annual haircut was due on New Year’s 
day. The other, from the tips of his 
elegant dark-brown shoes to the crown of 
his pink bald head, was spick as a new 
pin and prosperous-looking almost be- 


yond belief. The average man~—no need 
to go to Mars for an obserer—vou 
have picked the \one against the wash- 
basin for an undeypaid clérk taking his 
wife’s body home to Hegderson’s Cross- 
roads for burial. me ould have taken 
the one before the miryor for a billionaire 
banker on his way t6 his wedding with 
the daughter of a thousand earls. I 
should have been 4 chucklehead if I had 
not recognized /them instantly as re- 
search scientists on their way to the 
annual meeting in Washington of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. The invisible some- 
thing that makes them brothers under 
the epidermis was apparent to one who 
for a good many years has assiduously 


mansion on this triple foundation, all 
men, of whatever party, will praise him. 
If he cannot do this, then, weakened by 


By DIXON MERRITT 


sought information from research scien- 
tists in their holy city/ Washington. 

So, having hung/my overcoat on a 
hook and filled Dunhill with Ten- 
nessee natural leaf, I inquired, casual- 
like, “Where is your meeting this year?” 
I knew. I am/even a humble monk of 
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(C) Keystone 
Michael I. Pupin, newly elected President 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science 





that ministry, a member of the A. A. A. 
S. because of some slight achievements 
in a minor scientific field years ago. I 
was shortening my own holiday vacation 
to be in Washington for the meeting. 
Yes, I knew, but I wanted to introduce 
these antipodal brothers to each other. 

They turned half around and spoke— 
the one in front of the mirror haughtily 
and the one by the wash-basin hope- 
lessly—simultaneously a single word: 

“Washington.” 

My job was done. I devoted myself 
to my pipe and contemplation of the 
white night without. They, a little 
sheepishly at having betrayed themselves, 
fell into conversation. When I climbed 
into my upper at 11:30, shiny brown 
shoe still made fellowship with rusty 
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the above-mentioned mistakes and others, 
his Cabinet will meet disaster. 


Saint-Julien, France, December 22, 1924. 


F ee Od 


black one and a discussion of whether or 
not a certain ductless gland really is of 
any consequence gave promise of going 
well into the wee sma’ hours ayont the 
twal. 


Ne there are in the United States 
fifteen thousand men exactly like 
those two, and very many of them came 
to Washington for the seventy-ninth an- 
nual meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 
Very many of them, indeed—somewhere 
near half, I guess—live and work in 
Washington, in the Government depart- 
ments mainly. These are the men who 
in practically every subdivision of 
science are pushing the world forward. 
The Association is divided into fourteen 
sections, each section comprising groups 
of similar sciences. Affiliated with the 
Association are fifty-eight scientific so- 
cieties, more or less National in scope, 
and ranging all the way from the Ameri- 
can Genetic Association to the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, from the 
Seismological Society of America to the 
Society of Ceramic Potters. 

There is no use smearing ink on good 
white paper trying to tell in brief space 
what was done and what said by these 
men deep-learned in the intricacies of a 
hundred abstruse sciences. The story 
will be told in the proceedings of the 
meeting, a thick book which will be off 
the press about the first of next June. 
And nobody will read it. That is, no- 
body will read it through. Or, if there is 
anywhere in the world a man who will 
read it from cover to cover, he belongs to 
an order of crankdom not recognized by 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Thousands of 
men and women will read the portions 
of it devoted to their own and allied 
specialties. And, since science has not 
yet lengthened the span of human life 
much beyond the limit of threescore 
years and ten, that is as much as any- 
body ought to do. It is enough, too, for 
keeping the world moving ahead, for 
continuing man as an evolving organism. 

The most that can be done in an 
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article such as this is to tell something 
of the sort of men these research scien- 
tists are and of how they work; in short, 
of the something that makes them, un- 
like as they are, brothers under the top- 
coat—full brothers, epidermis and even 
undershirt included. 


A* I have watched them at work 
through a long while, I have be- 
come convinced that their bond of 
fellowship is their deep, sincere convic- 
tion that they do not know anything. 
The layman is prone to conceive of the 
scientist as a wise man who knows every- 
thing within his own field. That scien- 
tist, though, if he is a “progressive” 
scientist, knows that he is a seeker after 
truth who, as yet, knows nothing. If he 
happens to be a “conservative” scien- 
tist, his belief is not merely that he 
knows nothing, but that he never can 
know anything. Cocksureness has no 
place in the science of to-day, in the 
science which has wrought the miracles 
of recent generations. 

Here is a paradox: Scientific knowl- 
edge is, in an important sense, the most 
empirical knowledge in the world. The 
scientist works with the most common- 
place of instruments—a yardstick, a pint 
measure, a steelyard, a clock. True, he 
weighs with his steelyard things as heavy 
as this planet and as light, almost, as the 
shadow of a dream. True, with his clock 
he measures time to three-one-billionths 
of a second, believes that he can divide 
time still more finely, and raises the 
question whether time can be infinitely 
divided and remain time, whether there 
comes a point when mathematics merge 
into metaphysics. Still, his instruments 
are the commonplace things of every-day 
life by which the grocer measures mo- 
lasses, by which the butcher weighs 
pork chops, and by which the hod- 
carrier knows when the eight-hour day 
is up. The single difference is that, 
while the others are interested mainly in 
the thing measured, the scientist is inter- 
ested mainly in the accuracy of the 
measurement. 

He is no scientist who, discovering in 
the twilight of his life that he made an 
error of measurement at its sunrise, does 
not go patiently back and readjust his 
lifetime of measurements. He never 
knows that he knows. The most that he 
believes is that all the facts which can 
be discovered and tested support his 
hypothesis, and if a fact is certainly 
foun’ which does not support that 
hyputhesis no reverence for the past 
keeps the hypothesis in good standing. 
How long has it been accepted as a 
scientific fact that light moves in waves? 
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It was declared at this meeting of the 
A. A. A. S. that light moves as a shower 
of bullets. What related hypotheses will 
that overturn? No man knows. 


thew research scientist trusts nothing 
to chance—and yet chance plays its 
not insignificant part in his work. 

I watched Garner while he was doing 
much of the work which proved his tre- 
mendous discovery that plant growth and 
reproduction are controlled, not by tem- 
perature, but by the relative length of 
periods of daylight and darkness. No 
amount of measurement ever would have 
put him on the road to that discovery. 
Chance did it. 

In Maryland tobacco fields he found 
occasional giant stalks which never pro- 
duced seed. Frost always caught them 
unflowered. He put some of them in a 
greenhouse one autumn in the hope that 
they could be returned to the field next 
summer and would finish their work of 
reproduction in their second season. 
They flowered in the dingy greenhouse 
in the short days of midwinter. That 
raised this question: Is it possible that 
a relatively short period of light and a 
relatively long period of darkness are 
necessary for plant reproduction? After 
ten years of diligent measuring, all the 
facts seem to support the hypothesis that 
the relative length of light and darkness 
determines for éach species of plant 
whether it will make vegetative growth 
or reproductive growth. 

But, whether chance or abstract rea- 
soning gives the cue, endless work and 
infinite patience bring the results. No 
good scientist regards a hypothesis as 
even tentatively established until it has 
been tested by every fact that can be 
got at. 

It was my good fortune to see some- 
thing of Hopkins at his labors during a 
part of the years when he was working 
out his bioclimatic law. The testing of 
the theory by the facts involved tramps 
with the advancing spring from Florida 
to Labrador, from the Rio Grande almost 
to the Yukon, across the greater part of 
the temperate zone on numerous lines. 
The locks which fall over the old scien- 
tist’s collar had turned from black to 
gray and from gray almost to white be- 
fore he felt that he had tramped enough 
to announce his law as a working hy- 
pothesis. 

Talk—as Kipling did once—of seeing 
the things you gave your life to broken 
“and stoop and build them up with 
worn-out tools’’! 

Marlatt planted eggs of the periodical 
cicada in a position remote from the 
natural habitat of that brood. He waited 
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seventeen years to see them emerge as 
adult cicadas. And all he saw was a 
flock of well-fed blackbirds sitting on a 
tree. The birds had got there before he 
did and swallowed the cicadas. What 
was to be done except to make another 
planting of eggs and wait another seven- 
teen years for a new crop of cicadas? 
Jacob’s feat of working fourteen years 
for possession of two attractive young 
women does not seem so remarkable an 
example of patience when you think of 
a scientist’s waiting thirty-four years for 
the privilege of watching some seventeen- 
year locusts shed their skins in a new 
environment. It is gratifying to ad- 
mirers of such patience that Mr. Marlatt 
looks to be good for another thirty-four- 
year watch if necessary. 


6 Rea say science is divorced from 
sentiment, but I wonder if it is. 

Dr. L. O. Howard, a past President 
of the A. A. A. S. and for long its secre- 
tary, is one of the world’s outstanding 
authorities on malaria mosquitoes. I 
should say he is the world’s greatest 
authority on that subject if I did not 
know he would not like it. The malaria 
germ, you ought to know, has to spend 
a part of its life in the stomach of a 
mosquito and the other part in a human 
red-blood corpuscle. Dr. Howard has 
frequently said that the only way to rid 
the world of malaria is to exterminate 
mosquitoes. 

But the fact is that there are usually 
at least two ways of doing any particular 
thing, and so I said to Dr. Howard once: 
“There are really two ways of ridding 
the world of malaria, and it is a question 
of view-point as to which is better. 
Yours is the human view-point. The 
mosquito view-point may be that the 
right way is to exterminate human be- 
ings.” Well, he said that was a pretty 
thought and absolutely just, and that the 
only reason he was fighting the mosquito 
was that, war being inevitable, he pre- 
ferred to fight on the side of his own 
kind. 

There is the difference between the 
scientist and the sentimentalist. The 
sentimentalist lies down between the 
lines when war is declared. The scien- 
tist, no more in love with war, fights on 
his own side. 


apo of the foregoing has little di- 

rect connection with the Washing- 
ton meeting of the A. A. A. S., but I 
hope it shows some of the traits which 
make research scientists alike despite 
their unlikenesses. And that is the gist 
of the Washington proceedings, just as of 
all scientific proceedings. 








«Swords into Plowshares ” 


A Lithograph by Herbert Pullinger 
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This illustration of the scrapping of the Delaware and the cover design of this issue, 
showing the breaking up of the South Carolina, were sketched by the artist at the 
League Island Navy Yard, near Philadelphia. The picture gives dramatic evidence 
of the fulfillment of the Five-Power Treaty for Naval Limitation ? 
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Horse-Sense and Horse-Play in Music 


By LESLIE FAIRCHILD 


Modern thoughts on an ancient conspiracy against the feet 


to tap your feet, snap your fingers, 

or shake your shoulders when the 
orchestra deliberately tantalizes you with 
one of those jazziest of jazz tunes, but 
do not worry about that; you.are simply 
responding to the same force that acted 
on your prehistoric ancestors back in the 
stone age—yes, and your relatives even 
previous to that period. I mean our 
Darwinese aunts and uncles who play- 
fully threw cocoanuts at one another. 


Can You Beat It? 


sli very same force which not only 
incited these primitive people to 
barbaric warfare but also soothed their 
savage breasts and reduced the friction 
of their manual ‘labor to a minimum 
(much as lubricants do in this machine 
age) is still a vital force within you and 
me—a force which urges us to group 
periodic taps or sounds into twos or 
threes. 

Have you ever listened to the rain 
falling on a tin roof or the ticking of a 
clock and then caught yourself mentally 
dividing these taps into groups of twos 
or threes, and often wondered what it 
was all about? 

This strange force within, which musi- 
cians call rhythm, is a vital force which 
can be used to incite emotions, moods, or 
passions. Have you ever noticed how 
restless you become when some one 
deliberately sits and taps with his foot or 
fingers a rhythmic pattern without cessa- 
tion, and how angry you become if 
he keeps on with it for any length of 
time? If so, you will need no other 
proof that rhythm induces movement or 
action and will have a faint idea how 
primitive barbarians were worked up to 
a warlike frenzy through the use of the 
tom-tom or drum. 

Many will no doubt remember the 
emotional effect: that the tom-tom in 
“Emperor. Jones” (a play performed by 
the Provincetown: Players two or three 
seasons ago) had on the audience. If I 
recall rightly, the unremittent thud of the 
tom-tom is kept going through the entire 
play. Emperor Jones, a Negro, has been 
lost in the thick of the jungle. In trying 
to find a way to escape he listens to the 
direction from which the sound of the 
tom-tom is presumably coming. This 
being a most deceptive guide, he finds 
that he has been traveling around in cir- 
cles. The constant reiteration of this 
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weird tone, first sounding near and then 
distant, together with his exhausted con- 
dition, finally drives him mad. It is 
much like the old-time torture of drip- 
ping water on the victim’s head. So 
strong is this rhythmic power that on 
leaving the theater one continues to reg- 
ister mentally this unceasing beat of the 
tom-tom. ° 


The Zulus Had It All Over 
the Jazz Hounds 


wu of jazz have long known 
this power of rhythm, which 
sways the masses, and they have reaped 
generous harvests by appealing to this 
universal instinct, which is as old as the 
universe itself. It is their direct inten- 
tion to get at least your feet going, if not 
your entire body. It would be interest- 
ing to know how much energy, measured 
in foot pounds, has been expended dur- 
ing the brief life of one of these popular 
hits. I dare say that if this energy were 
capable of being harnessed it would sup- 
ply light, heat, and power to a smal! 
town. 

In just what respect is our so-called 
modern jazz band modern? Perhaps in 
its machine-made and highly polished 
instruments. No doubt you think the 
melody is on a higher plane, but really 
the question of melody is only a matter 
of taste. Or is it the trap drummer with 
the patent-leather hair? In fact, a Zulu 
warrior can do more with a drum than 
the average trap drummer can do with 
his entire outfit. In the Zulu’s hands 
the drum becomes a living, talking thing, 
and as far as the patent-leather hair 
goes, the Zulus have it all over the mod- 
ern jazz sheiks, for they grease their 
entire bodies to make themselves attrac- 
tive. 

As far as modern traps go, they 
hearken back te the dark ages of the 
tom-tom, tortoise and gourd rattles, 
coyote yells, foot-stamping, and hand- 
clapping of the primitives. They are the 
fundamental requisites of intensifying 
the rhythmic pattern of the dance, which 
fairly compels the dancer to strut. 

The Negroes of Africa even produced 
tones of different quality in their simple 
rhythmic hand-clapping by striking the 
hands together flat and also by striking 
them together cup-shaped. Try it on 
your own ears and note the difference in 
tone from one extreme to the other. 

As far as the invention of rhythmic 


patterns is concerned, which stimulate 
us to do a hundred-yard dash around a 
dance hall without becoming the least bit 
fatigued and enable soldiers to cover 
miles with ease that would otherwise be- 
come drudgery, we have to hand it to 
our barbarian friends, for they were past- 
masters in this field. 

Even those composers whom we term 
ultra-modernists are not looking half so 
far into the future as they are into the 
past for material to work with. They 
often use what is called irregular bar- 
rings or rhythms—that is, every measure 
is given a different time, such as 2-4: 
3-4: 4-4: 3-4: 3-8, etc. Many seem 
to think this to be a distinctive and 
original modern touch, when in reality it 
was used by the North American Indians 
and the blacks of Africa. 


Be That As It May 


be properly played is a remarkable 
stimulus to help overcome tired 
nerves and bad dispositions. It helps to 
dispel the blues, puts new life into one, 
and a liking for it is a wonderful starting- 
point for the appreciation of music that 
is on a higher plane. 

Through rhythm, its basic element, jazz 
music appeals to us physically, while 
music on a higher plane appeals not only 
to our physical beings but to our emo- 
tional and intellectual selves as well. 
Music of the highest type possesses this 
threefold appeal, and one’s full appre- 
ciation of it comes through slow growth 
—from the ground up, so to speak. 

The greatest fault with jazz is to be 
found, not so much in the compositions 
themselves (for we have some fairly good 
exponents in this field and its technic is 
greatly improving), but with its inter- 
preters. Many seem to think, from the 
average jazz bands we hear in vaudeville, 
that all that is necessary to produce jazz 
music is the indiscreet use of unre- 
strained Noise. 

The truth of. the whole matter is that 
real jazz orchestras are no more plentiful 
than our fine symphony orchestras, and 
they require just as competent musicians 
to perform this type of composition as 
the finest symphonic works. 


A Little Nonsense Now and Then 


i all other arts are capable of depict- 

ing humor, why not music? The 

laughing trombone has pointed the way. 

It is the premier clown of the jazz band, 
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with the muted horns running a close 
second. Even such masterful composers 
as Richard Strauss, Puccini, Schubert, 
and others have made use of and have 
enjoyed a practical musical joke. Mr. 
Henry Finck, the eminent author and 
critic, recalls in one of his books how 
Schubert amused his friends by singing 
his “Erlking’”? through a paper-covered 
comb in the most exaggerated manner of 
expression. In Puccini’s opera “Suor 
Angelica” the orchestra imitates the 
braying of a donkey, and in Strauss’s 
“Don Quixote” it imitates the most 
realistic bleating of sheep. 


Ragtime and jazz are not, as many 
seem to think, synonymous. Ragtime is 
purely a case of syncopation. The time 
(or, a better name, rhythm) is made to 
sound ragged or distorted by shifting the 
accent of a strong beat to a weaker one, 
whereas jazz is a form of humorous rag- 
time which calls upon the various instru- 
ments to do as much clowning as is con- 
sistent with the composition. Sometimes 
more! Here enter the laughing trom- 
bone, muted horns that are made to 
squawk, the soprano saxophone that tries 
to outdo a prima donna, horns singing 
through megaphones that closely resem- 
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ble the human voice, and the unusual 
combination of instruments having a 
tonal color all its own. 
All Joking Aside 

HE new tonal combinations produced 

by jazz orchestras, through the use 
of horns muted with everything from a 
derby hat or a tin can to a specially 
constructed plug and through unusual 
combinations of instruments, open up a 
vista of striking new effects to the sym- 
phonic writers who dare to step beyond 
the bounds of the classical orchestral 
combinations. 


“Pll Show You Roads’—Missouri 


By CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


The tale of a State that has found the way to dig itself out of the 
mud without bankrupting its taxpayers 


r SHE cross-country tourist has been 
marking one section of his route 
in deep shadow. He could, if 

traveling from the East. be sure of paved 

roads to the Mississippi: he had reason- 
able certainty that when he reached the 
high plains and the mountain region there 
would be dry or granite-covered roads 
over which he could make a definite 
schedule. Between lay that forbidding 
area of hills and valleys, of timber- 
bridged creeks and, in rainy weather, 
glue-like mud and bottomless ruts— 

Missouri. To be sure, he could go via 

Iowa; but, fine as are its roads on dry 

days, they too test temper and motor 

power after rain. Eastern Kansas was 
once as bad, but a ribbon of concrete 
leads nearly one hundred miles west from 
its State line toward the drier prairies. 
Facetious paragraphs like these have 
been the delight of interior newspapers: 
“Tourists who have driven from Cali- 
fornia to New York claim that there are 
five hundred miles of bad road. One 


mile is in Iowa and the rest in Missouri. 

“One guy has been seven years trying 
to get from St. Louis to Kansas City. 
He says the mud is so deep that even 
pigs are making detours. 

“One fellow’s machine sunk seven feet 
in the mud the other day. It would have 
gone farther only it settled on top of a 
Ford. 

“Another guy started digging in the 
mud and found the covered wagon. 

“Near-by States are beginning to com- 
plain. Tourists get mud on their shoes 
in Missouri and wipe their feet in Illi- 
nois.” 

Missouri knew all this. Its suffering 
from stalled motor cars was not vicari- 
ous. To be sure, it had some roads— 
not many, but some. These were the 
paved streets of its more progressive 
cities, usually reaching into suburban 
areas. In rural districts stretched dis- 
couraged rambling wagon trails traced 
by the pioneers and neglected beyond 
modern comprehension because no ade- 


quate local financial plan could bring 
them to usefulness. Towns were isolated, 
trade was hampered, wonderful riches of 
soil and production failed to accomplish 
their possibilities, because of lack of 
transportation. Pleasure as well as busi- 
ness was handicapped. 

Missouri undertook its problem with 
understanding and vision. A group of 
far-seeing business men, farm leaders, 
and representatives of civic organizations 
laid plans for the most comprehensive 
road-making ever undertaken by a com- 
monwealth, its basis permanency and a 
complete service to every community. Its 
object was to transform the State into 
one ‘neighborhood, to bring every popu- 
lation center in touch with every other 
center through a system of hard-surfaced, 
365-day roads, and lift Missouri forever 
out of the mud. 

As a beginning there were listed 
twenty-six cities of over 2,500 popula- 
tion, containing 91.7 per cent of the 
population of cities of that class, well 




















The contest between wet and dry has a special meaning in Missouri. These pictures show a road in New Madrid County 
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Mississippi County, before and after taking an injection of the good roads virus 


distributed over the State, and with their 
suburban residents making fifty per cent 
of the entire State population. Connect- 
ing these were outlined 1,545 miles of 
trunk-line concrete road, taking the most 
direct routes possible and designed to 
give the largest possible service. Cross- 
State courses, as from St. Louis to Kan- 
sas City and from Hannibal to St. 
Joseph, were practically air lines, no 
attention being paid to the winding 
wagon trails or to passing along the main 
streets of the cities and villages. The 
route from St. Louis to Kansas City, for 
instance, is only 227.6 miles, a less dis- 
tance than that traversed by any rail- 
road, avoiding some considerable cities, 
and as direct as the terrain will permit. 
As feeders to these trunk lines were 
planned 6,100 miles of secondary roads, 
later to be hard-surfaced, but at present 
gravel, graded dirt, and macadam. 

In its early presentation all this 
seemed like a beautiful dream. Could 
the State be induced to make it come 
true? Just one thing carried it across— 
the motor car. In 1917 Missouri had 
152,119 automobiles; in 1922 it had 
379.167; on January 1, 1925, there were 
543,000, of which only 189,000 were in 
the two principal cities, St. Louis and 
Kansas City. The farmer wanted roads 
for his car, but, as in other States, he 
objected to paying the bill. 

But the Missouri plan included pro- 
vision for building the roads at once and 
levying no property taxes. The expense 
was to be met by the issuing of road 
bonds for immediate construction. The 
income from a gasoline tax and from 
motor licenses was to meet the interest 
on the bonds and form a sinking fund to 
liquidate the principal. Then came the 
next problem: Where should the first 
roads be. built? Naturally, the dwellers 
in Nodaway County objected to having 
a boulevard built in Pettis County 
while their county waited years for its 
turn. 

All right—Missouri would tote fair. 
It was written in the law that “construc- 


tion shall begin as nearly as possible and 
practicable at the same time in each of 
the several counties,” one hundred and 
fourteen counties being listed with the 
roads to be improved. ‘That suited the 
people; they voted authorization to issue 
$60,000,000 bonds, and letting of con- 
tracts commenced. These were for 
grading, filling, rights of way, handsome 
concrete bridges and culverts, and hard- 
surfacing on the initial mileage. 

After two years, in August, 1924, there 
had been completed 425 projects, 16.2 
per cent of the total mileage, with 1,235 
miles of hard-surfaced roads. The aver- 
age cost a mile of new stone base with 
bituminous mixed top, eighteen feet 
wide, exclusive of grading and bridging, 
had been $24,500. Federal aid had 
contributed $8,745,000, with $7,000,000 
more available under existing contracts. 
But these roads were scattered in short 
stretches in 114 counties, and a picture 
of the finished sections looked like a 
battlefield’s trench system. The next 
task was to connect these immediately 
into a consecutive system. To follow 
the original plan was too slow for the 
people now on earth and anxious to use 
their new possession. 

So fair and efficient was the manage- 
ment of the State Highway Commission 
under which this programme was carried 
on that the confidence of the people was 
won. They manifested it by adopting a 
Constitutional amendment in 1922 re- 
quiring State maintenance of the com- 
monwealth’s highways, 101 counties vot- 
ing for it, though eighteen other pro- 
posals submitted at the same time failed. 
Then in November, 1924, came another 
referendum. Originally it had been pro- 
vided that only $5,000,000 bonds could 
be sold annually. That meant years be- 
fore the system could be finished. So 
the voters were asked to vote on another 
Constitutional amendment allowing $15,- 
000.000 bonds to be sold each year, .and 
to impose a gasoline tax of two cents a 
gallon and increase motor license fees 
fifty per cent for sufficient income. 





Again was approval, and immediately 
were let contracts that will complete the 
vard-surfaced projects now under way and 
unite the primary system by 1926.- The 
first to be connected will be the St. Louis- 
Kansas City line. When all roads are 
completed, Missouri will have 7,650 
miles of hard-surfaced roads, two for 
each county, connected in a State-wide 
network and with 1,545 miles of high- 
type trunk lines linking up the centers 
of population and being easily accessible 
to ali counties. What more could a 
State want? 

Missouri's “mud tax” has been esti- 
mated at $30,000,000 annually, due to 
extra gasoline, wear and tear on tires and 
cars, not to mention the loss to the 
farmer unable to market his products 
advantageously because of transportation 
conditions. This burden alone is suffi- 
cient to pay for the entire road system 
in two years, but the roads will be per- 
manent. 

This good roads movement did not 
merely happen. It was the result of sin- 
cere effort of men who had the good of 
the State at heart and who through 
organization frankly laid the facts before 
the people. The approval shows how 
willing is a State to act when a fair 
proposition is openly presented. As an 
example of unselfish service, take Theo- 
dore Gary, one of the State’s leading 
business men. Appointed chairman of 
the Highway Commission, he realized 
that expert advice was needed for plan- 
ning the large undertaking, and em- 
ployed at his own expense one of the best 
road engineers of the country, formerly 
chief engineer of the Texas Highway 
Department, at $12,000 a year and ex- 
penses. Afterward the engineer’s services 
were sold to the State at one dollar a 
year and expenses, for the purpose of 
giving him a legal-standing in the depart- 
ment.--The -members of the Highway 
Commission, all outstanding business 
men of the State, are by law allowed $10 
a day and expenses when in formal ses- 
sion. The Commission has never held 
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but one day’s formal meeting a month, 
the remainder of their service being given 
without payment—in fact, most of them 
have never in the five years’ service 
drawn any payment whatever for salary 
or expenses. Then take William Volker, 
a prominent cement manufacturer, who 
gives to the State one-third the profits of 
his plant—that is, he sells the State one- 
third the output of his plants, amounting 
to 400,000 barrels annually, at the abso- 
lute cost of manufacture. Other busi- 
ness men, bankers, and newspaper men 
of Kansas City, St. Louis, and other cen- 
ters have donated their services liberally 
in organization and have made large con- 
tributions in publicity—all for the good 
of old Missouri. 

Missouri is not thinking particularly 
of the tourist, though it will see marvel- 
ous Caravans travel its new highways. It 
is considering its own people, its own de- 
velopment, held back for years by lack 


of interior transportation. It has seen 
other States where conditions were per- 
haps more favorable for natural roads 
pass it in progress. It has seen the 
States to the east advance in agriculture 
because of ability to move products. Yet 
Missouri has soil, climate, mineral and 
agricultural wealth second to no com- 
monwealth. It is ninth in population, 
ninth in wealth, eleventh in motor vehi- 
cles—and it will be,ranked with the first 
in good, roads. 

The effect on the rural sections has 
been immediate. The farms along the 
lines of the completed new roads have 
taken on greater attractiveness. The old 
rai! fences of the remoter counties are 
giving way to modern equipment and 
front yards are showing new touches of 
taste. The towns are adorning their 
main streets and in general toning up 
their appearance. Quaint and interesting 
villages and homes that have seen a 
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half-century of service dot the State, 
picturesque scenes sprinkle its surface, 
streams and lakes make happy grounds 
for the resorter; but so much of it has 
been out of the way. Now it is to be 
open to the public, and Missouri will 
assume the attractions of a summer play- 
ground for a wide area of the Middle 
West. All this is beside the opportunity 
given the grain raiser and the stockman 
to deliver their products to market 
promptly. Long has the Missouri farmer 
endured the discomfort and financial loss 
of bad roads; but his day is coming. The 
best of it is that he will not feel the cost, 
and the smooth highway for his car will 
seem like a gift of the fairies, bringing 
him a new outlook on life and a larger 
vision of his State’s greatness. 

So Missouri smiles at the gibes its mud 
invites and bides its time. Its specialty 
is being shown. In two years it will 
show you real roads. 


Occupation—H ousewife 


GROUP of young married people 
A were talking together, and one 

young husband kept alluding to 
presents which he had given his wife—a 
new dress, a piece of furniture, etc. My 
daughter, who looks with respect on 
woman’s work, be it in the home or 
outside, finally could stand it no longer 
and burst out with: “Why do you keep 
talking about the things you give A.? 
She earns them just as much as you do 
by working in the home and saving 
money.” Needless to say, there was a 
heated argument, and the young husband 
still holds his own point of view. 

I want to put in a plea for the recog- 
nition of any “job” held down by women 
in the home as well as in the world out- 
side. I hope earnestly that the time will 
come when, instead of putting “no occu- 
pation” in Census reports and income- 
tax returns, all women who run homes 
will enter, “Occupation—Housewife.” 
We must, however, be proud of our own 
occupation in order to have it respected 
by others. Many of us do not look upon 
housekeeping and mothering as a definite 
business and as filling an economic want. 
So the young husband often really thinks 
that the home and children somehow run 
themselves, with a little pleasant super- 
vision on the part of his wife. The wife. 
if she is running her home capably, 
should insist on its being recognized as 
her business, should bring all her intelli- 
gence to bear on her problems, and 


By H. P. T. 


should spare her husband the many 
petty details, just as he should not bring 
home to her all his office troubles. Said 
a very remarkable man to me: “Why 
do women complain so much of house- 
keeping troubles? The cook has just 
left, another maid has been impertinent, 
etc. What do they think a man’s busi- 
ness consists of? Why, trouble, trouble 
all the time, never ending—that is what 
business is. If business ran as easily as 
a woman wants her house to run, there 
would be no need for the officers of a 
company to be at their desks daily. 
Sometimes I do nothing all day except 
to smooth out one difficulty after an- 
other.” 

In the old-fashioned household there 
was some one always on duty; the 
housewife busy about the home for the 
greater part of the day or an old family 
retainer who looked after things in her 
absence. A home cannot run itself, and 
it is necessary that some one should be 
on duty, like the head men in any busi- 
ness, to smooth out difficulties and to be 
appealed to in emergencies. Some clear- 
sighted people lay the present problems 
of the younger generation to the fact that 
during the war the mothers were busy 
with war work and there was no super- 
vision over the children. Wealthy 
households can still command a corps of 
intelligent assistants, but in the house- 
hold of moderate means the faithful old 
family retainer is a mere memory; she 


has passed on to the lure of higher 
wages. Even mediocre help demands a 
price which makes it prohibitive in the 
average home, and a trained nurse is 
becoming a luxury which few can afford. 
So it has become necessary for women of 
intelligence and refinement to put their 
shoulders to the wheel as did their 
pioneer ancestors—they do not spin and 
weave, but they do cook and care for the 
children. Our young married girls are 
meeting the situation well and coura- 
geously; I know many a girl, brought up 
in luxury, who cares for her baby and 
cooks her husband’s dinner, and, more- 
over, does it all daintily and cheerfully. 
So housework is taking on a new dignity, 
and the young wife should feel that her 
duties and hours of business are looked 
on with respect and that she is earning 
her fair share of the family income. 
“Service” is the password in the bigger 
world, but it has been in an anomalous 
position in family life. Through the 
stress of high prices service to our fam- 
ilies is coming back into its own—the 
loving, unpaid service which was in dan- 
ger of being crowded out of the home. 
Only let it hold an honored position in 
this new order of ours, and let it be re- 
membered that wife, mother, sister, or 
aunt is giving time which could com- 
mand a good price in the business world. 
Let the position of housewife be looked 
upon as filling an economic want and as 
performing a definite “job.” 
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Soccer at Central Park, New York City Teams from the British steamers Ohio and Essequibo 
give an exhibition game while their ships are in port 
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A ‘‘ cross-country ’’ ski race on Lake Placid, New York 
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A picture of the Indian Harbor Hospital (of the Grenfell Mission) taken through the rigging of a vessel in the harbor 


A Tale of Rorie McLeish 


Guess is a good twelve miles; and 

wonderful hard miles they be of 
a dark night, with all the isles and rocks 
between, to say nothing of a desperate 
gale of wind off the sea and the cold mist 
driving in that thick a man can scoop it 
up with a bailer. Then there’s the ice— 
Lord love you, man, the ice! ’Tis always 
there, even in the month of August—big 
islands and small, with strings of calves 
streaming away from them and pans of 
floe ice scattered about between. 

And back of all lies the wicked black 
rock of the Coast, foaming through its 
teeth where the storm seas crash against 
it. There’s no worse place on the whole 
length of the Labrador, man dear! Yet 
this is the stretch the young doctor 
wanted to do that wild night in our bit 
of a yawl boat. 

Eli Parsons, him that keeps the fish- 
room for Job, rowed out and brought us 
the call. We were sitting quiet, the doc- 
tor readin’ and me harking to the gale, 
when a boat thumped alongside and Par- 
sons burst into our wee cabin. 

“There’s a fishin’ vessel ashore down 
beyant,” says he, “and a man mortal 
hurt aboard o’ she! Skipper Tom Ford 
from Ticoralak came by her in the 
Jeannie, and they ca’ed out to him to 
fetch a doctor. *Twas blowin’ that hard 
and the sea was breakin’ that wicked on 
the ledges he dared not go near. So he 
came on and left word for you to the 
‘room.’ ” 

The bit boatie tugged hard at her 
anchor right there in the sheltered harbor 
as the great gusts swept o’er. My young 
doctor laid by his pipe. 

“You an’ me will be gettin’ under way, 
Rorie,” says he. 

“Man,” I told him, “it is madness. 
But let be! No one shall be saying a 
McLeish held back when there was life 
to save.” 
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YROM Cutthroat Tickle to Run-by- 


By JOHN T. ROWLAND 


A GREAT hand for sailin’ was the 
young doctor. To see him standin’ 
to the tiller on a gusty day with the 
spray dashin’ in his face and the fair 
head of him bare to the wind you would 
say it was Leif, son of Eric, come back 
to sail the seas he found. 

But for all his skill, there’s a -gulf 
’twixt daring and foolishness, and I could 
see naught to this but the last. For, 
understand me, should we go clear of Big 
Island and the Ledges, there was still the 
Duck Islands to pick us up; and should 
we by rare luck go past these and win 
to Icy Tickle, there was yet Run-by- 
Guess itself—and a dour old heap of 
rock it is, girt with nameless islets and 
reefs. 

On one of the wester’ o’ these (out 
towards Pottle’s Bay, as I took it) lay 
the stranded vessel. 

“She'll be broke up afore ever us wins 
there,” I muttered, more to myself than 
to him. 

“More reason for hurry. Give her the 
whole mainsail, Rorie!” the doctor sings 
out. 

Well, man, it was awfu’! How the 
mast stayed in that bit boatie I cannot 
say. 

“The Almighty’s got her in tow, 
Rorie,” my young doctor shouted. “Now 
look at her go!” . 

Were you acquaint’ with the Errand 
o’ Mercy, sir? No? A famous little 
craft in her day; she were lost soon after 
this trip I be tellin’ of. I'll warrant she 
suffered more misery, along the Labrador, 
than any two-topmast schooner on the 
Coast. The simple folks down North, 
sir—-livyéres and Huskimos—they used 
to pray for a gale o’ wind whenever one 
fell ailin’, for they said that the harder 
it blew and the wickeder the sea the more 
likely yon little boatie to come a-skit- 
terin’ along. 

I’ve seen the Old Doctor, now—but 


that’s another story. After all, I doubt 
not this was the most desperate run that 
she made. 

Only thirty feet long, but decked over 
the whole length of her, she was as tight 
as a bottle, sir, and light as a cork. Rode 
over top of everything. 

Some rich man in the States built her 
to go pleasure sailin’, but when his son 
died he lost heart in her and gave her to 
the Mission. We strengthened her ribs 
and changed her name from Calypso to 
the Errand o’ Mercy. Then, havin’ 
made a Christian vessel of her, we put 
her to work savin’ poor folks’ lives. 

So for me to have hung back (I was 
crew in her, you'll understand) would 
have been like a soldier whimperin’ 
again’ the word to advance into battle. 


AS we were passing through the har- 
bor mouth a great gust took her, 
and she schooned off before it like a to- 
boggan on a skim of ice. There was a 
glint or two of lights aboard the fishin’ 
vessels anchored in the Tickle, and then 
the whole world was black. Everywhere 
was black, sir, except the crests of the 
great seas foamin’ alongside or racin’ up 
from astern. 

I’m thinkin’ there was honest stuff put 
into that canvas. Every minute I ex- 
pected to hear it go, but still it held on 
—and the mast too. 

Well, sir, after a while I got a bit used 
to this style of travel and I squinted 
over at the compass to see how we might 
be headin’. The dial of this compass 
was luminous, needing no light, which 
was fortunate, for none could have been 
kept burning. Surprised I was to see her 
head laid on south when, to follow the 
proper passage down shore, it should 
have been west. 

I asked no question, but the young 
doctor seemed to know what was in my 
mind, for he put his mouth close to my 
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Change works fast in the Orient! 


There are trolley cars in Pekin. There are tele- 
phones in Tokio. In Hong Kong houses and streets 
are electrically lighted. The ‘rickshaw is giving way 
to the automobile. 


Chinamen are eating American breakfast cereals. 
They are smoking American cigarettes. 


And now comes news that a new chewing gum 
has been created especially for the Chinese trade. 


Asia, once looked upon as just a place from which 
to import silks and curios, has gone to market. 


In eight years China jumped from twenty-eighth 
to fifth place among world buyers of American 
goods. In ten, Japanese imports increased threefold. 


The Dutch East Indies, the Malay States, British 
India, Chosen, Siberia, Australia and the Philippines 
are eager for a chance to trade. 


Across the Pacific lie three-quarters of the world’s 
people, white men, black men, yellow men and 
brown men. 


Year by year their buying power grows. Year by 
year they look more and more to America for manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. 


A commerce destined to become the greatest in 
all history, already amounting to hundreds of mil- 
lions annually, is to be the heritage of certain 
youthful cities in the Pacific Northwest. 


And the names of these youthful cities, looking 
hopefully westward across the highway of this 
commerce, are Seattle, Portland, Tacoma, Astoria, 
Bellingham, Everett, Bremerton, Port Angeles, 
Gray's Harbor, Aberdeen, Hoquiamand Anacortes. 


They are the ports of Washington and Oregon. 
They are the natural outlets for American trade 
with the Orient. For they are nearer by several 





ASIA GOES TO MARKET 


days’ sailing than the ports of California to the 
chief points of Asia and the islands of the Pacific. 
They are nearer by rail to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
They are endowed with harbor facilities unpar- 
alleled on our Atlantic Coast. 


And the Pacific Northwest, of which they are 
the commercial capitals, the states of Washington, 
Oregon, Montana, Idaho and Wyoming, has tre- 
mendous industrial resources—half the potential 
water power of the United States, half its standing 
timber, billions in foods, metals, coal and oil—to 
support this commerce. 

American industrial enterprise is reaching west- 
ward, for in the Pacific Northwest it sees its greatest 
opportunity now! 





Table of exports from the United States, 
showing proportion sent to the Orient of 
each of the articles listed 

(Based on 1922 figures of the Far Eastern Division, U. S. 

Department of Commerce) 
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is better because 
it is made of 
better beans by a 
better process 
and has a better 
flavor than other 
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ASTHMA 


The assurance of comfortable repose 
appeals to every sufferer from asthma. 

The popularity of Vapo-Cresolene is 
due to— 

Continuous treatment while the pa- 
tient enjoys undisturbed rest. 

Avoidance of internal medication. 

Prompt relief. Unquestionable merit. 
“ Used 
while 
you 
Sleep ” 
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ear and shouted: “I’m standing out clear 
of everything. We'll haul up west again 
when we’ve got well out to sea.” 

’Twas a sensible thing when you stop 
to think of it. Yet it was a daring one 
too; and I'll tell you why. I don’t know, 
sir, whether you’re acquaint’ how us poor 
folks on the Coast have been in the habit 
of findin’ our way from one place to an- 
other. There’s scarce a chart on a one 
of our vessels—much less a skipper who 
could read one—and as for they printed 
books that tells you how to go from here 
to there, I doubt ye’ll even find one upon 
the mail packet. But there’s a kind of 
verse, sir, that father teaches to son; and 
it is as long as the old Coast himself. 
This is the fashion of it: 

From Gready Head steer north by 
west till George’s Island lays abeam. 
Then change her head to east north- 
east and Indian Island will be seen. 
That’s our sailing directions, that each 
man carries stowed away in his head. 
When the fishin’ vessels go down shore 
in the spring, that’s all the guide they 
foilow. And outside of these proper ship 
runs, sir, there’s no man of us knows 
aught about the coast. To strike boldly 
out to sea after the manner the young 
doctor was doing—man, ’tis a thing un- 
heerd of! 

“How can he tell when to close the 
land again?” I wondered. And the more 
I thought of the wild fury of the night 
and the stark blackness, the more it 
seemed we were making a bad job worse. 


At a while—a long time it felt— 
the doctor sings out to me again. 
He has been studyin’ the wrist-watch 
strapped on his sleeve. 

“Half an hour, Rorie,” he shouts. 
“That will be five miles at this gait. 
We’re bevond the Ledges now; let her 
go west.” And he motions me to take 
the tiller while he looks to shifting the 
sail across. 

Have you ever stood on a plunging bit 
of a deck and tried to jibe a big maii- 
sail with a gale of wind at your back? 
I cannot say surely how he managed it: 
yet somehow it was done, and the Errand 
o’ Mercy was off like an arrow on her 
new course. 

Now we got the full heft of the east 
wind and the great seas leaping up to 
the sky. We stood on the top of one 
and schooned while the crest curled and 
then broke all about us. It rushed 
ahead, leaving us in the welter of spume. 
At the bottom of the trough we lay a 
moment or two becalmed. 

“Note the time, Rorie,” says the skip- 
per. “At nine-five we should be off Icy 
Tickle. Then we must haul up again for 
the land—-and we'll fetch in the lee of 
Run-by-Guess, God willing.” 
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“Amen to that,” I told him. 

Well, sir, we ran on and on, and got 
nothing worse than a ducking now and 
then from the old combers that broke 
athwart her. I had great hopes that the 
doctor’s figurin’ was right, and I fell to 
thinkin’ what a grand story this would 
make for a winter evening and how the 
old skippers would snort and storm at 
the tellin’-—they as never went to sea un- 
less a man could see for ten miles clear 
round the horizon. All at once a thun- 
derin’ roar of surf broke out right in our 


path. 
“Breakers!” I cried. 


“Tis over wi’ 
us!” Man, but I was scairt! 

A moment the doctor stood stone still. 
Then he grabbed the tiller from me and 
drove it down hard, and the little boatie 
spun around broadside to the wind. 

“Tce,” he shouted. “That’s all.” 

A big berg it was—full a hundred feet 
across the front and grounded upon the 
bottom. The seas broke against it as on 
a cliff. We passed it by; then he put 
back again on to our course. 

“There will be no floes, and that’s one 
comfort,” said I. “This gale will have 
drove them into the land.” 

“Aye,” said the young doctor. He was 
well pleased at the way she had handled. 

After that, sir, I felt more steady. 
Nine o’clock came, and still we were 
travelin’ fine. At five minutes past we 
jibed again, but this time a great sea 
leaped into the belly of the sail, and be- 
fore you could wink it had burst all 
abroad. Nothing was left but a few 
shreds of canvas and the bolt rope lashed 
to the gaff. 

“Rorie,. man, we’ve lost our power!” 
the young doctor cried. And if you'll 
believe me, sir, he laughed. 

“We may yet drive in somewhere near 
the wreck.” That was all the thought he 
had. 

I’m no coward, sir, as I hope you will 
believe, but I saw now all the folly of 
our doing, and I guessed what the folk 
would say: “Another Mission vessel lost. 
and that old fool Rorie McLeish along 

> her.” And my daughter cryin’ by 
her fireside, an’ the wee bairns tuggin’ at 
her skirt to know why she took on so. | 
near wept for the pity of it all. 

But the young doctor sat in the cock- 
pit hammering against the coaming with 
his heels while he hummed a snatch of 
tune in the lulls. 

“Tf it will hearten you,” 
will sing a bit.” And off he goes. I 
mind the endin’ of that song well, 
though I’m no so gude at the air: 

We'll show that damned old Kaiser 
Bill what the Yankee flotilla can do' 

“We never had to do much. as it 
turned out,” says he, “but the intention 
was good. Now, to my mind, this sort 
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of a racket beats hunting Hun subs all 
hollow.” Submarines, sir, he meant. 


WwW with one thing and another 
the time passed, as it is bound in 
nature to do. We were not standing still 
by any means, but just where we were 
drifting to no man could say. After a 
bit the young doctor gets to studyin’ the 
direction o’ the wind and goes down into 
the cabin to look at his chart. 

When he comes up, he has no mind to 
sing. 

“Listen for breakers, Rorie,” is all he 
says. 

Now ‘twas a queer thing, sir, but 
about this time the sea began to grow 
less. Presently I did hear the bellow of 
breakers, but between oursel’s and the 
wind. Then the gale like to have died 
out altogether, and I felt the nearness of 
some great cliff. 

“That will be the High Head on the 
west end of Run-by-Guess,” said I. 
“?Tis always calm under that when the 
wind is in the east.” fl 

The young doctor sat dumfounded, 
like as if he could not believe our good 
luck. Then all at once he fetched me a 
crack on the back that near brast me 
open. 

“By the Great Megatherion!” he 
shouts (whatever ship that might be). 
“T clean forgot about the compass. Tis 
a point and a half out, and I made no 
allowance for it! You’re right, Rorie; 
we're drifting into the lee of Run-by- 
Guess as neat as a whistle—and it is 
well named, if you ask me!” 

Well, sir, in my belief, Providence it- 
self sent that sea which scoffed our bit 
sail; but if vou prefer to call it luck I'll 
no quarrel with you, for, to my mind, 
they’re but two names for the one thing. 

“Yonder is a light on the stranded 
vessel,” the doctor called out. It was 
true. By the direction I knew she must 
be on the inner reef and in a safe enough 
spot for us to get at, having come where 
we were. 

We took out the sweeps and worked 
slowly towards her. 

“Now I must get to my own trade,” 
said the young doctor, “and I’ll no bun- 
gle it as I have yours. But first let us 
have a look at the time.” 

“°Tis a quarter to ten,” said I, bend- 
ing over to look at the glow of the hands. 
“Two hours to the minute since we left 
out beyant.” 

“Not such a bad run—for the night,” 
said he. 

“°Tis no so verry bad, sir,” I said, 
“though I’ll own to you a country vessel 
might have done it in half that time by 
following the proper ship run.” 

It is not well these young lads should 
get too high an opinion of theirselves. 
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January Sale of 


Household Linens 


HE JANUARY SALE has come to 


be a settled and important institution with 
us. January is the-time more than any other 
in the year when we adjust our stocks of 
Table and Bed Linens, Towels and other 
housekeeping goods. In order to do _ this, 
prices which already have been low are cut to 
the minimum. 


The January Sale, therefore, presents to the 
careful housekeeper an economical opportunity 
to buy Linens, Blankets and Comfortables. 


DURING JANUARY we also present the 
most attractive values of the whole year in Infants’ 
and Children’s Wear, Lingerie, Corsets, Negligees, 
Laces, Blouses, and Hosiery. More and more people 
are daily realizing how interesting and appealing 
to good taste is the merchandise and how unusual 
is the service in these newer departments of ours. 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Department No. 35 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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The Book Table 


When We Were Very Young 


Comments by EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 


Illustrated from the drawings by Ernest FE. Shepard 








r YUCKED away in a corner of Mr. 
Guiterman’s article in this section 
of The Outlook for December 31 
there was a paragraph about the book of 
verses by Mr. A. A. Milne, “When We 
Were Very Young.”’ Still more must be 
said about this book, or I shall have 
failed in my duty to the readers of this 
periodical. That duty is, whenever I 
have had especial and unusual pleasure 
in reading a book to say so on this page, 
or to see that somebody gives it a warm 
recommendation as soon as possible. 

Mr. Milne has been an assistant editor 
of “Punch.” Although a soldier during 
the war, he continued to write for 
“Punch” some of the most amusing 
verses and prose sketches which light- 
ened that dark period. Many amateurs 
have appeared in his play “Wurzel Flum- 
mery,” and many an audience has en- 
joved “Mr. Pim Passes By.” His novel 
“The Red House Mystery” had a suc- 


*When We Were Very Young. 





By A. A. 
















cess. Readers were quick to 
note the poems about chil- 
dren which began to appear 
in “St. Nicholas” and in 
“Punch” last spring, and to 
take delight in their metrical 


ingenuity and humor. Espe- 
cially, they went about re- 
peating lines from “The 
King’s Breakfast’” 

The King asked 

The Queen, and 

The Queen asked 


The Dairymaid: 

“Could we have some but- 
ter for 

The Royal slice of bread?” 

The Queen asked 

The Dairymaid, 

The Dairymaid 

Said, “Certainly, 

I'll go and tell 

The cow 

Now 

Before she goes to bed.” 


Mr. Guiterman said that this was a 
book to get for ‘‘a kind child who will 
let you read it out loud.” That is 
exactly true, but grown-ups with no chil- 
dren handy will enjoy it also, and it is 
not absolutely necessary for a child to 
be indulgent with his elders before he 
can listen to these rippling measures. 
Anybody who likes funny animals will 
enjoy “The Four Friends,” of which the 
first three stanzas are: 


Milne. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
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Ernest was an elephant, a great big 
fellow, 
Leonard was a lion with a six-foot 
tail, 
George was a goat, and his beard was 
yellow, 
And James was a very small snail. 


Leonard had a stall, and a great big 
strong one, 
Ernest had a manger, and 
its walls were thick, 

George found a pen, but I 
think it was the 
wrong one, 
And James sat down 
on a brick. 





Ernest started trumpeting, and cracked 
his manger, 
Leonard started roaring, and shiv- 
ered his stall, 
James gave the huffle of a snail in 
danger 
And nobody heard him at all. 


A person must be very serious not to 
relish the recipe for avoiding bears in the 
city streets given in “Lines and Squares;” 
not to like to learn all about the scheme 
of life of “The Three Foxes,” or about 
the mouse with the “woffelly” nose. Mr. 
Milne is a master of the art of coining 
words, and another example of his mas- 
tery has already been given in “The 
Four Friends.” I wish there were more 
in the book about the swan, “Pooh,” 
mentioned in the preface. I am “pleased 
to meet” Sir Brian, who 

. . . had a battleaxe with great big 

knobs on: 
He went among the villagers 
blipped them on the head. 


and 


You must be introduced to James 
James and his Mother: 


James James 

Morrison Morrison 
Weatherby George Dupree 
Took great 

Care of his Mother, 
Though he was only three. 
James James 

Said to his Mother, 
“Mother.” he said, said he; 


“You must never go down to the end 
of the town, if you don’t go down 
with me.” 


King John 
Put up a notice, 
“Lost or STOLEN 
or STRAYED! 
JAMES JAMES 
MORRISON’S 
MOTHER 
SEEMS TOHAVE 
BEEN MIS- 
LAID. 
LAST SEEN 
WANDERING VAGUELY: 
QUITE OF HER OWN ACCORD, 
SHE TRIED TO GET DOWN TO 
THE END OF THE TOWN— 
FORTY SHILLINGS’ RE- 
WARD!” 


James James 

Morrison Morrison 

(Commonly known as Jim) 

Told his 

Other relations 

Not to go blaming /im. 

James James 

Said to his Mother, 

“Mother,” he said, said he; 

“You must ever go down to the end 
of the town without consulting 
me.” 





James James 

Morrison’s Mother 

Hasn’t been heard of since. 

King John 

Said he was sorry, 

So did the Queen and Prince 

King John 

(Somebody told me) 

Said to a man he knew: 

“If people go down to the end 
of the town, well, what 
can anyone do?” 
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And the entertainment will be closed 
by quoting “At the Zoo:” 


There are lions and roaring tigers, and 
enormous camels and things, 
There are biffalo-buffalo-bisons, and a 

great big bear with wings, 
There’s a sort of a tiny potamus, and 
a tiny nosserus too— 
But J gave buns to the elephant when 
J went down to the Zoo! 


There are badgers and bidgers and 
bodgers, and a Super-in-tendent’s 
House, 

There are masses of goats, and a Polar, 
and different kinds of mouse, 

And I think there’s a sort of asome- 
thing which is called a wallaboo— 

But J gave buns to the elephant when 
I went down to the Zoo! 


If you try to talk to the bison, he 
never quite understands; 

You can’t shake hands with a mingo— 
he doesn’t like shaking hands. 

And lions and roaring tigers /rate say- 
ing, ‘How 
do you 
do?”— 

But 7 give buns 
to the ele- 
phant when 
I go down 

to the Zoo! 








The New Books 


FICTION 
DESERT BREW. By B. M. Bower. 


& Co., Boston. $2. 

A booze-hound, a bootlegger, a rev- 
enuer, a novelist, a wife who takes the 
boozer to the great open spaces of the 
West to reform him (but, alas! booze is 
not unknown out there)—these and 
others whirl around in lively fashion to 
make a new Bower story. 


Little, Brown 


FRESH WATERS, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Richard Washburn Child. kL. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. §$2. 

“The Eves of the Gazelle” and “A 
Thirty Thousand Dollar Slap” are the 
hest of these short stories. The average 
is good. But we would sooner re-read 
our ex-Ambassador’s early novel, “Jim 
Hands.” than the whole dozen. 


THE ENCHANTED WANDERER. By Nicolai 
Lyeskov. Robert M. McBride ‘& Co., New 
York. $2.50. 


Picaresque, fantastic, romantic, are 
adjectives rightly applied by the pub- 


lishers to this queer book, introduced 
with a too exuberant flourish by Maxim 
Gorky. Lyeskov writes good and queer 
stuff, but when Gorky puts him ahead 
of Tolstoy, Gogol, and Turgenev he is 
ringing his bell too loud. 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

GREATER FRANCE IN AFRICA.” By William 


M. Sloane. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $3. 


The result of observations made by 
Professor Sloane as a member of an un- 
official so-called “commission” of distin- 
guished Americans invited to make a 
tour of Morocco and Algiers under the 
auspices of the “Committee France- 
America.” It must have been one of the 
most delightful of tours. Professor 
Sloane testifies with disinterested en- 


-thusiasm to the extraordinary efficiency 


and sagacity of French administration in 
North Africa. An interesting and valua- 
ble book, though, it has reluctantly to be 
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R. V. COLEMAN 


National Book Buyers’ Service 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


recommends 


Conflicts with 
Oblivion 


Being historical illustrations of the struggle 
to achieve reputation, and the adventures of 
seme reputations once they were achieved. 


By Wilbur C, Abbott 
Professor of History, Harvard Universi! 'y 
Illustrated, Price 84.00 


The Character 
of Races 


As influenced by physical environment, nat- 
ural selection, and historical development. 


By Ellsworth Huntington 


Explorer, Anthropologist, Research 
Associate in Geography at Yale 
University, Author of “ Civil- 
ization and Climate,” etc. 





Large 8vo. 400 pages, With many ilustrations, 
maps and diagrams. Price 85.00 





Civilization and 


Climate 


By Ellsworth Huntington 


Third edition. Revised and enlarged. With many 
maps and charts. Price, $5.00 





Origin and Evolution 
of Religion 


By E. Washburn Hopkins 


Professor in Yale University ; author of 
History of Religions,” etc. 
Price, 83.00 





Fifty Years on the 
Old Frontier 


As Cowboy, Hunter, Guide, Scout, and 
Ranchman. 


By James H. Cook 


Large 8vo. 300 pages. With many illustrations 
From old photographs. Price, 84.00 


Eternal Rome 


The City and Its People from the Earliest 

Ti > > ™ . > 

imes to the Present Day 

By Grant Showerman 
Professor of Classics in the University of 

Wisconsin ; Director of the Summer 
Session, the American Academy 
in Rome 


Two volumes. With many illustrations 


Bored, 810.00 


The Fruit of the 
Family Tree 


By Albert E. Wiggam 


Author of “ The New Decalogue 
of Science” 


and mid ps. 





8vo. 391 pages. With illustrations and diagrams. 
Price 83.00 





Any or all of these books will be promptly de- 
livered, without charge for transportation, to 
any address in the United States, upon receipt 
of the publisher's list price as indicated above. 
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“The human intestinal tract is the 
most prolific source of disease.”—Pro- 
fessor Foges, Vienna. 


THE 
LAZY COLON 


(Large Intestine) 
By CHARLES M. CAMPBELL 
Associated with 


ALBERT K. DETWILLER, M.D. 





x. 
Sir Hermann Weber, an eminent English 
physician, was descended from exception- 
ally short-lived ancestors for four genera- 
tions. Making a study of longevity, he 


decided to try for a long life. His cele- 
brated book on “Longevity” was published 
in his 95th year (1923). The principles he 
lays down are fully digested in the chap- 
ter on Longevity in ‘‘The Lazy Colon.”’ 


Newer methods in the treatment of intes- 
tinal stasis (constipation and allied dis- 
orders) since the first use of the X-Rays in 
the study of the intestinal tract in 1907. 
Not a health book in the ordinary sense or 
one given to theories or fads, but derived 
from the investigations of over 350 physi- 
cians and scientists of international repu- 
tation. One of the important books of the 
decade, just issued, simple in language, full 
of detail, authoritative, very interesting. 

Many re-orders. The president of a large 
corporation of New York and New London, 
Conn., in ordering six additional books, 
says: “I intend to give the six additional 
copies to friends. The book is so sensible 
and full of helpful information clearly pre- 
sented that I think it will be prized in any 
home.” 


Partial List of Chapter Titles 
Biggest Dividends in Life Paid by a 
Healthy Colon; Contrary to General Belief, 
There Is Little Digestion in the Stomach; 
How Microscopic Plant Life Promotes 
Putrefaction in the Colon; Surprising 
Theories of Water Drinking; Mysteries of 
the Intestine Revealed by X-Ray; Some 
Curious Causes of Intestinal Stasis; Com- 
monest Form of Stasis; Startling Theories 
of Self-Poisoning; Story the Urine Tells; 
Hardening of the Arteries and Blood Press- 
ure; Purgatives—Their Proper and Im- 
proper Use; Mineral Oil as a Laxative; 
Agar or Bran, Which? Vitamin Facts; The 
Ounce of I’revention; Greatest Menace of 
All; Intelligent Use of the Enema; The 
Coated Tongue—Its Cause and Meaning; Is 
Sugar of Milk the Long-Sought Remedy? 
Some Interesting Facts about Food; New 
light on Longevity: Effects of Tobacco on 
Longevity; What Is the Truth about Alco- 
hol? The Real Facts about Good Complex- 
ions; Prominent Authorities on Loss of 
Hair; A Bad Colon and Bad Teeth. 
$2. By Mail $2.12. West of 
Mississippi $2.20. Europe $2.50 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
Dept. 21, 36 West 9th Street, New York 
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said, sadly lacking in style. Well illus- 


trated. 
RAINBOW BRIDGE. By Charles L. Bernheimer. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $6. 

One of the few scenic areas in this 
country that has long awaited explora- 
tion is the San Juan Country of southern 
Utah and northern Arizona. It is a. 
fascinating region of colorful, cross- 
bedded sandstone, arched and alcoved, 
and eroded into a thousand fantastic 
forms. Perhaps no finer field remains 
for the archeologist, for it is seamed 
with canyons in whose walls are the 
almost inaccessible caves of the cliff 
dwellers. Here in abundance are the 
pictographs, the pottery and implements, 
with the bones of these prehistoric peo- 
ple. As a crowning natural wonder the 
patient traveler is rewarded by the Rain- 
bow Natural Bridge with its magnificent 
span of 274 feet and its superb leap of 
308 feet in air. 

In this excellently illustrated account 
of journeys made by the author with 
John Wetherill, frontier guide of Kay- 
enta, we are told of the hardships and 
joys of the way. For miles one must 
climb up and down over the Baldheads, 
or slick-rocks, which man and _ beast 
abhor. In work across country one is 
constantly faced with the problems of 
getting an outfit down precipitous can- 
yon walls and of finding a way out again. 
The use of TNT at an otherwise impass- 
able point enabled the party to find a 
new and shorter route to the great bridge 
by way of the southern and western sides 
of Navajo Mountain. To those who 
know the magic of our southwestern 
country this region is a challenge not to 
be overlooked, and all these will dream 
dreams over this attractive book. 


HISTORY ANT POLITICAL ECONOMY 


FIVE YEARS OF EUROPEAN CHAOS. By Max- 
well H. H. Macartney. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $4. 


Whatever future generations may 
think of the Great War itself, they will 
undoubtedly read with shocked incre- 
dulity about that disgraceful epilogue 
which began with the closing of the 
Armistice and which has not yet been 
brought to an end. It is with the various 
phases of this epilogue Mr. Macartney is 
particularly concerned. In his capacity 
of special correspondent for the London 
“Times” he has since 1918 visited Hun- 
gary, Austria, Silesia, the Ruhr district, 
Ireland, Greece, and Turkey. He was an 
eye-witness to such startling incidents as 
the Communist régime in Budapest, the 
plebiscite in Upper Silesia, and the depo- 
sition of the Sultan at Constantinople. 
He wields a vivid and effective pen, and 
his capacity for shrewd observation is 
supported by a sound mastery of 
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Spalding golf balls that 
give distance and dura- 
bility; drivers that 
“pack a wallop”; mash- 
ies to roll °em up to the 
pin; shoes, golf hose, 
sweaters, neckties, caps 
—everything for the 
followers of the “royal 
and ancient” game. 
Spalding “Red Name” 


he longest golf ball ever 
produced . . Each, 75e 


Spalding “Kro-Flite” 
p urability plus. Each, 75e 


Spalding “Registered” 
‘ood Clubs. A perfectly t: 
matched pair. Driver and , 


Brassie . .« « Set, $25 


Spalding “Kro-Flite” 
rons. Play birdies with 
Kro-Flites. . . Each, $6} 


“Chosen by Champions” 
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and all principal cities 
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deep-lying racial, historical, and eco- of 


nomic factors. All this helps to make Edward J. O’Brien’s Anthology 


his book as fascinating as any piece of 
highly dramatic fiction, while at the 7. SS 
same time lessons are to be drawn from The Best Short Stories of 1924 
it that reach far beyond any one of the my 
problems immediately involved in his includes 
story. As a whole the book is a most Leonard L. Hess 
severe arraignment of the ignorance and Rupert aes ; 
the prejudices—found not here or there, pmsl fer iets 
but everywhere—which continue to keep Roger.Séréal “a 
the civilized world in a state of disturbed A. B. Shifrin 
Ruth Suckow 


suspense or open turmoil. 
Tupper Greenwald M. V. Bark 


Harry Hervey | Glenway Wescott 
Frances Gilchrist Wood Warren Van Dine 


SMALL, MAYNARD 


Morgan Burke 
Mildred Cram 


Floyd Dell 

C. C. Dobie 
Carlos Drake 
Charles Finger 
Zona Gale 


POETRY 


SO MUCH VELVET. By Franklin P. Adams. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $2. 


This is one of the best—we are not 
sure it isn’t the very best—of the books 
F. P. A. has made from “The Conning 
Tower.” There are a dozen things in it 
we would like to quote, but as a choice 


AND COMPANY - BOSTON 
t b de, and as we are especially 6 ‘M. ~ 99 - 
must be made, an ; Vv 
sad that he has stopped his “Diary of onsteur 
Our Own Samuel Pepys,” we will repeat 66 e 14 
his 
A BALLADE OF MR. SAMUEL PEPYS Mademoiselle— 


“Up, to the office, and there till four;” 
“Up, to the office, and to the play.” 
Thus Mr. Pepys in the years of yore. 
This is the sum of his earthly day. 
Early he rose, or long he lay; 
Donned his stockings and ate his 
bread, 

Went to court in a splendid shay... 
“Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 


“Saw the ships as they left the shore”; 

“Met with Nelly . . . my wife dis- 
trait”; 

“Kissed Mrs. Knipp . . . but I vowed 
no more.” 

This is the sum of his earthly day. 

“So to church for an hour, to pray; 

So to a barber’s, who trimmed my 
head. 

Met with Mercer, who said me nay. 

Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 


$2.50 











and right there the conversation 


breaks down! 


OW can we call ourselves educated if we don’t have a 
working knowledge of at least one language besides our 

own ? If you favor French—that beautiful, clear and sprightly 
language—and once studied it, or are taking it up now, you 
can derive pleasure and make a good deal of progress by sim- 


ply reading 


~~ PETIT JOURNAL 


E PETIT JOURNAL is a small 

newspaper, carefully edited, printed 
on glazed paper of good quality, profusely 
illustrated, giving extracts from the 
French press. It covers a wide range of 
topics interesting to Americans—travel, 
fashions, old world customs, world 
events, general news. 


It isjust long enough so that one has time 
to read it thoroughly twice a month. No 
one human being could possibly read the 
quantity of French journals and dailies 
from whichare culled their choicest items. 
The allusion and difficulties are made 
‘~ clear by footnotes in English. Altogether, 
“§ — » =| Le Petit Journal is absolutely unique, and 
' its large circulation proves its popularity. 


Next TWELVE ISSUES for $1.00 





“Donned my surtout I had never wore; 

So to the office, accounts to pay. 

Met with Nell, which I do deplore.” 

This is the sum of his earthly day. 

“So to the playhouse, and thence away 

Home, and a volume of Potter’s read. 

Played my flute, and was merry and 
gay... 

Up, to the office . . . and so to bed.” 

L’ENVOI 

Gather ye rosebuds while ye may— 

This is the sum of his earthly day. 

And, when the whole of it’s done and 
said, 
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at a whale of a difference 
Just a few cents make 





































r FOR MANY YEARS 


| Jacobs Bird-Houses 


have been purchased by thou- 
sands all over the country, 
because they are beautiful 
and uniformly successful. 


@ To have birds live about 
your home YOU need know 
very little about their habits 
—WE know how to make 
houses that birds will oc- 
cupy. Thousands of testi- 
monial letters prove that. 
Write for our new FREE 
booklet showing 25 Nest 
Boxes and Colony Houses 
from $1.50 to $125. 


Jacobs Bird-House and Manufacturing Co. 
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without a 
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Jever 
Jhermometer 


/fyour Dealer cannot supply You,write 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg Taronto 
There's a Fycor or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 






















IIe ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 

<> Genuine Colts 5 shot cal 38 revolver $18.45 
5 siot sporting rifle, cal. 30 /08 10.45 
Canvas knapsacks 15 
+6 Acres Army Goods. New Catalog 
1925, 60th Anniversary issue, 372 pgs. 
fulty illustrated, contains pictures and 
historical information of all American 
military guns and pistols (incl. Colts], 
since 1775, with all World War rifles, 
Mailed 50 cents. Established 1865. 
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of the series and of its satisfactory 
format. As to Moliére, his wit and satire 
are as keen now as they were when Louis 
XIV was young. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


THE REASONABLENESS OF THE LAW. ay 
Charles W. Bacon and Franklyn S. Morse. 
G. FP. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $3. 


To prove that, in the language of the 
Lord Chancellor in “Iolanthe,” “‘the law 
is the true embodiment of everything 
that’s excellent.” 


Notes on New Books 


THE OLD TESTAMENT. A New Translation by 
James Moffatt. Vol. I—Genesis to Esther. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $2.50. 

There are small verbal differences in this 

translation from the King James Version: 
the ark becomes a “barge,” Adam and 
Eve’s aprons become “girdles,” ete. More 
important is the designation, in italics, of 
extracts from the Judahite narrative (J) in 
the Pentateuch, and from the narrative 
from Northern Israel (E), which are in- 
closed here in square brackets. The trans- 
lation is interesting to scholars and to 
many general readers; but it takes the 
place of the Authorized Version hardly 
more than Lamb’s “Tales” take the place 
of Shakespeare’s plays. 


LINCOLN. By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

An extensive study rather than a bio- 
graphical narrative. The facts of his life 
are given, but the author tries to explain 
Lincoln’s personal life, “especially of its 
springs of action as revealed and deepened 
by the ordeal of war.” <A book worth read- 
ing. Price not given on the book. 


1700 MILES ON OPEN BOATS. 3y Cecil Foster. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $4. 

The story, by the captain of the steam- 
ship Trevessa, of her loss in the Indian 
Ocean, and the voyage of her boats to or 
near Mauritius. 


The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 
A five-act play introducing Charles and 
Mary Lamb and many of their literary 
friends. A play to read; perhaps to act— 
Lamb’s own experience in play-writing 
shows that nobody can tell about that until 
it is. tried. 


ELEPHANTS AND ETHNOLOGISTS. By G. Elliot 
Smith. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $6. 
A learned, interesting, and curious book. 
The author, an archeologist, has observed 
the presence of the effigies of elephants on 
the ancient monuments and remains in 
Central America. Were they copies of 
Asiatic works, or were they done in pre- 
Columbian times by Asiatic immigrants? 
The illustrations, from woodcuts, are ad- 
mirable. 


MY DUEL WITH THE VATICAN. By Alfred 
Loisy. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 
Translated from the French by R. W. 
Boynton, this presents the autobiography 
ot the Catholic Modernist who was dis- 
missed from his professorship and excom- 
municated by the Church of Rome. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN LABOR 
MOVEMENT. By Mary Beard. The George 
H. Doran Company, New York. $1.50. 

A brief and convenient history. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: A PERSONAL REMEM- 
BRANCE, By Ford Madox Ford, Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50. 

An informal book; no dates nor bio- 

graphical details of the usual kind: The - 

personal impressions of a friend. 

SHORT GUIDES TO LONDON, Edited by Find- 
lay iMuiread. The Macmillan Company, 
Lonécn. 6s 

One of the blue guides; supplanting 

Baedeker. 





CHARLES LAMB: A PLAY. By Alice Brown. — 
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Financial Department 


The Financiai Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment 


securities, but cannot undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to 
inquirers facts of record or information resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal 
charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. All letters of inquiry 


should be addressed to The Outlook Financial Department, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


T ransferring Property 


By WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 


HERE died recently a young 
woman school-teacher who lived 
with her mother and unmarried 
brother. A week or so after her death 
the family found among her effects sev- 
eral savings-bank books, a few dollars in 
cash, and a Liberty Bond for $100 regis- 
tered in the name of the deceased. She 
had left no will, and besides a few 
clothes and small things she owned no 
other property than what has just been 
enumerated. 

For the first time in his life the 
brother found himself confronted with 
the problem of winding up the affairs of 
a deceased person. He had but the 
vaguest notion how to proceed. He had 
heard that in such cases it was necessary 
to appoint an administrator of the estate. 
But here was an “estate” whose total 
value was less than five hundred dollars. 
Must all the formalities be gone through? 
Was there not some short cut which 
could be taken to secure the transfer of 
the property to the mother? 

He took his case to the trust depart- 
ment of his bank, where he discovered 
that the law of his State made special 
provision for small estates, and the 
friendly officer in charge offered to help 
him steer the business along to a conclu- 
sion. The item which eventually gave 
the most trouble was the registered Lib- 
erty Bond. 

From the Federal Reserve Bank was 
obtained a form printed by the United 
States Treasury Department called “Ap- 
plication for transfer or exchange of 
registered bonds of a deceased owner 
without administration.” The form was 
longer than the Federal income-tax re- 
turn. It was in the nature of an affida- 
vit, to be signed by the relatives of the 
deceased, supported by another affidavit 
of two “disinterested” persons, preferably 
officers of banks, who were acquainted 
with the deponents—that is, with the 
relatives making the affidavit. Briefly, 
the following information was required: 

Name, place of residence, etc., and 
death certificate of the deceased; names, 
ages, and addresses of the persons related 
to the decedent, with their degree of rela- 
tionship; names of any relatives who were 
minors, together with name of guardian, 
if any; amount of United States regis- 


tered securities in the estate of the de- 
ceased, with number of bond or bonds, 
and all detail; statement as to the gross 
value of the estate; names of creditors 
of the estate and amount of their claims; 
similar statement as to debts of the de- 
ceased; and a few other items relating to 
the requested transfer of the bonds. 

“All this for a hundred-dollar Liberty 
Bond!” exclaimed the brother. “What 
a mass of red tape the Government de- 
mands!” 

“Yes,” was the answer. “But don’t 
blame the Government. Uncle Sam is 
merely doing, a little more elaborately, 
perhaps, just what any corporation 
would do in the case of one of its bonds 
or a share of its stock.” 

This illustration is offered as the text 
for some remarks about the question of 
the transfer of property in general, and, 
in particular, about the transfer of prop- 
erty from the hands of a dead person to 
living hands. 

Many laws safeguard the ownership of 
property. Perhaps the most familiar to 
all of us are the laws and regulations 
governing the ownership of real estate. 
Not only is the ownership of real estate 
a matter of public record, but no real 
estate can be transferred from one owner 
to another without due recording in the 
public office established for that purpose. 
One important result of this is that it is 
always possible to make certain that the 
title to the property is good and valid, 
and hence that the new purchaser is not 
being defrauded. 

Gradually there have grown up in re- 
spect to other forms of property similar 
methods of recording ownership, and 
hence of transferring ownership from one 
person to another. Next to land, per- 
haps the most familiar situation is that 
which arises when shares of stock change 
hands by sale or bequest. 

If you will examine a typical stock 
certificate, you will find that it states 
that the shares which it represents are 
transferable only on the books of the 
company. This means just what it says, 
namely, that the corporation keeps a set 
of books in which are recorded the name 
and address of each stockholder, together 
with the number and class of shares held 
by him. If A sells five shares of United 
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A simple, 
effective way of 
keeping yourself 
informed about 
investments 
A helpful book of bond offerings 


and investment comment, 
issued four times a year 


ALSEY,STUART & CO.’S 

Quarterly Bond Catalogue will 
keep the investor in touch with repre- 
sentative current offerings and with 
general conditions in the investment 
market. He can do all of his investing 
from it, if he wishes. There is a wide 
variety of issues, maturities and yields 
to select from. 


The investor can quickly find what 
he wants. Comparisons of various 
issues can be conveniently made. Sug- 
gestions are offered for proper diver- 
sification of funds. Best of all, the in- 
vestor can feel that every issue is one 
deserving of his confidence, having 
measured up to exacting standards prior 
to our own purchase and endorsement. 


Many bond issues are listed, classi- 
fied as to type, with detailed description 
of yield, security, etc. Timely informa- 
tion about investment opportunities 
and the market will be found interesting 
by both seasoned and inexperienced 
investors. 


The new edition of the catalogue is 
just off the press and ready for distri- 
bution. It will be sent to anyone on 
request. 


Ask for Booklet OL-15 
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Confidence 
In Smith Bonds 





‘Now 52 Years of Proven Safety 


ANUARY 1925 marks the completion of another 
year of perfect safety for investors in Smith Bonds. 
Founded in January 1873, The F. H. Smith Company 


now has a record of no loss to any investor in 52 years. 


The strongly safeguarded First Mortgage Bonds sold 
by this house are owned by investors in every part of the 
United States and in 30 foreign countries and territories. 


Such universal confidence in Smith Bonds is the logi- 
cal result of more than half a century of proven safety. 
7% First Mortgage Bonds, strongly secured by improved, income- 

producing city property, are sold in $100, $500 and $1,000 de- 


nominations, and in maturities ranging from 2 to 15 years. You may 


invest outright or under our Investment Savings Plan, by which every aoa tee Baga i 
ayment earns the full rate of bond interest. Mail the coupon today thing is in due form and all obligations 
ey our new booklet, “52 Years of Proven Safety.” have been fulfilled, the transfer takes 





THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


Founded 1873 
First Mortgage Bonds 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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States Steel common to B, the certificate 
representing those shares must be sent to 
the transfer office of the corporation, 
duly indorsed by A, with the order to 
issue a new certificate to B. As long as 
A’s name appears on the books of the 
corporation as owner of the stock, it 
makes no difference who has physical 
possession of the certificate, the dividends 
go to A, and A is the recognized owner. 
If, however, A has lost the certificate, he 
can get a new one only by indemnifying 
the corporation against possible loss. 
Take now the case of stock of a cor- 
poration registered on the books of the 
corporation in the name of a person who 
has just died. Obviously, the owner can- 
not transfer it himself. Obviously, it 
must eventually be transferred to some 
one. But to whom? At this point, 
wholly in the interest of preserving 
property rights, what we like to denounce 
as “red tape” comes into the picture. 
The corporation—or its agent, for many 
corporations select a bank or trust com- 
pany to handle transfers for them—can- 
not transfer the stock on the order of any 
relative of the deceased tc whomever 
that relative selects. It can be trans- 
ferred only on the order of the legally 
appointed executor or administrator of 
the deceased’s estate. Further, it can 
be transferred only in accordance with 
the will of the deceased. Therefore the 
transfer agent must see a certified copy 
of the appointment of the executor and 
of the will. Inasmuch, further, as Fed- 
eral and State laws (with certain excep- 
tions) prohibit the transfer of stock un- 
less inheritance taxes have been paid, the 
transferring authorities must be satisfied 
on this score, too. Finally, when every- 


place. 

Any one who has been through this 
experience for the first time is likely to 
feel that he is the victim of a conspiracy 
of lawyers, Government officials, and cor- 
poration clerks. In some instances, of 
course, unreasonable demands are made. 
But the basis of the complex steps which 
must be taken is in this instance, as in 
the instance of the registered Liberty 
Bond described above, the protection of 
personal rights in property. 

As can easily be supposed, he who 
attempts to transfer property without 
some knowledge of the intricacies of 
modern procedure is likely to expend 














more time and effort than is necessary, 
and is also likely to make more or less 
costly errors. The settling of such an 
estate as that of the school-teacher is a 
relatively simple matter; yet a person 
unaccustomed to handling such matters 
would find it a considerable burden to 
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fill out the required form, to say nothing 
of looking after the savings-bank depos- 
its. Had this estate possessed half a 
dozen shares of stock in two or three 
corporations, the probabilities are that 
the amateur would be forced to seek pro- 
fessional advice in addition to procuring 
duly certified copies of documents and 
carrying on a correspondence with cor- 
poration transfer offices as well as State 
tax officials. 

The best advice that can be given to 
persons who are unexpectedly placed in 
the position of having to transfer the 
“corpus” of an estate is to turn the work 
over to a professional agency, either a 
lawyer or trustee who is experienced in 
this field or to the trust department of 
a bank or trust company. As has been 
indicated in previous articles in this se- 
ries, there is a great deal of misappre- 
hension about the size of fees for fidu- 
ciary services. In many States they are 
fixed by law; in no case are they unrea- 
sonable; in most instances, if the time of 
the individual who would otherwise un- 
dertake to attend to the transfers is 
worth anything, there is an actual saving 
in money. There is the further intangi- 
ble economy which always results when 
any task is put into professional hands— 
that is, the avoidance of possible, even 
probable, costly mistake. 

A somewhat extreme illustration of the 
complexities of transferring property—to 
say nothing of the cost—has been given 
in a bulletin of the National Tax Asso- 
ciation as follows: 


The fortune of an American living 
and dying in Manila, if bequeathed 
outside the family and _ exceeding 
$10,000,000, would be taxed upon that 
excess at the top rate of 104 per cent 
by the Federal and Philippine Govern- 
ments. Were it partly in a corpora- 
tion whose property was in Wisconsin, 
the rate would go to 144 per cent. If 
this corporation were incorporated in 
West Virginia, 35 per cent would be 
added, making 197 per cent. If the 
certificates were in a Seattle safety 
vault, we should add 40 per cent more, 
making 219 per cent. If the transfer 
office of the corporation were in Den- 
ver, we should add 16 per cent, mak- 
ing 235 per cent. If the corporation 
had also taken out incorporation pa- 
pers in Idaho, add 15 per cent, making 
a total of 250 per cent. If the courts 
of Oregon and Illinois held their own 
States as the proper States of domicile, 
we should add 25 to 30 per cent re- 
spectively and have a tax rate in the 
highest brackets of 305 per cent of the 
estate and that without leaving the 
territory under the Stars and Stripes. 


Of course, the majority of Americans 
will never have such a problem as this 
to contend with. But the less rich of us, 
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To go where you wish and do what you 
like. And still to have your source of 





income in your safe deposit box. The 
people who can afford to spend their 
winters where comfort and health are the first considera- 
tion are, in the majority of cases, those who have been 
farsighted in their investment affairs. 


Let us help you plan an income-producing investment 
program based on the ownership of high grade bonds. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 
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Guaranteed 
BONDS 


JRINCIPAL and interest 
guaranteed by one of the 
strongest and _ best-known 
surety companies in the United 
States. 
Created and safeguarded by 
the South’s Oldest Mortgage 


Investment House. 


Backed by a record of 59 years 
without loss to any customer, 
and without a single delayed 
interest payment. 


Can you imagine a safer or more prof- 
itable investment for your January 
funds? The coupon will bring you 
full information. Mail it today. 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
ATLANTA 





Founded 1865 


JACKSONVILLE 
@ Adair Building 





NEW YORK 
Adair Realty ayy Co., Exclusive Distributors 
70 Madison Avenue 
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BE A NURSE 


FREE TUITION, including even board and room, to young 
women, ages 18 to 35, learning in city institutions this dig- 
nified profession, paying $200 a month on graduation and 
which is of real service to the world. G times while 
learning. Athletics. Free catalogs and advice on ALL 
Nurses’ Schools in U.8. American Schools Assoc., 
1101-0 Times Bldg., New York 


or 1204-U Stevens Bldg., Chicago 









You Can Manage aTeaRoorm 


Fortunes are being made in Tea Rooms, Motor Inns,and CoffeeShops 
everywhere. You can open one in ycur own home—and make money 
hand over fist, or manage one already going. Big salaries paid to 
a managers ; shortage acute. We teach you entire business 
your spare time. Write for Free Book “ Peuring Tea Fer Profit.” 
LEN IS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE, Dept.As828,Washington, D.C. 


McAllister School es. ts 


A School for Young Boys. Prepares for Andover. 
Exeter, Groton, Loomis, Middlesex, Milton, Pomfret, and all 
secondary schools. Emphasizes training in self-reliance, 
application and self-control. Residence under home condi- 
tions with attention to moral and physical well-being. 








The Pratt Teachers Agency 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recominends teachers to comenen, pubic and private schools. 
Advises parents abont schools. m. O, Pratt, Mgr. 





dying, leave undetermined puzzles to 
those who have to settle up our affairs. 
He who, under our present laws, would 
obviate these difficulties and these ex- 
penses should arrange his property in 
the simplest possible form—unregistered 
Government bonds, corporate bonds in 
bearer form, savings-bank deposits, and, 
if stock, then stock of corporations in the 
State in which he expects to die. 





From Inquiring Readers 


A* elderly gentleman asks about three 
interesting securities which, he says, 
represent a large part of his savings. “I 
am now sixty-eight years old, and feel the 
need of knowing that my own and my 
wife’s future independence is assured. 
The interest has always been promptly 
paid; but I would like to be sure if they 
are safe.” 

We were glad to tell him that his 
bonds are all of the investment class and, 
since issued by one of the large Eastern 
public utility corporations, as good as 
any bonds can be. They are: The First 
5s of the Public Service Newark Termi- 
nal Railway, the Perpetual 6s of the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey, and the First and Refunding 5'4s 
of the Public Service Gas and Electric 
Company of New Jersey. 





In answering this gentleman we did 
not give as much information as he, per- 
haps, expected. We told him what they 
rated according to one of the best and 
most disinterested analysts in the coun- 
try, John Moody. And for the benefit 
of this inquirer and others, we wish to 
state that the single letter “A” or the 
three letters “AAA” represent volumes 
in themselves. They are the verdict 
arrived at after painstaking analysis of 
the financial structure, record of earn- 
ings, management, and possibilities of 
growth of the subject corporation. 

QO FTEN, and always in the case of new 
issues, it is impossible to get a 
Moody rating. For example, from Los 
Angeles comes a question about the 6 
per cent bonds of the United Drug Com- 
pany, due in 1944. We replied in part: 


The 20-year 6 per cent bonds of the 
United Drug Company, due in 1944, 
are a refunding issue, replacing an 8 
per cent issue, brought out in 1921. 
They are a direct obligation of the 
company, issued under an indenture 
which agrees that no new mortgage 
shall be placed ahead of these bonds, 
and that the ratio of quick assets to 
quick liabilities shall be maintained at 
125 per cent, otherwise dividends on 
common stock shall cease. 

The § per cent bonds, which had, 
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See How Soon 
You Can Start 
A Fortune 


FoR every fortune that comes through luck 
or chance, count twenty that have been 
built through judicious investment in First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. Real Estate is 
the security of centuries past—the security of 
the present—the security of the future. 


Are you aware that your money can be ir 
vested in Forman First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds that pay 613% interest and actually 
double itself in a little more than ten years” 
time? All without arisk or speculation of any 
sort. You can set aside any given sum or any 
certain portion of yourincome either for the 
purchase of Forman Real Estate Bonds out- 
right or through the convenience of the 
Forman Partial Payment Plan and accumu- 
late a good sized fortune in a comparatively 
short space of time. 

Forman Real Estate Bonds. plus compound in- 
terest, are a safe, sure and quick fortune builder. 
We have recently published a 
veryinteresting book onstarting 
and building a fortune through 
Real Estate Bonds. It shows the 
amazing way that money grows 
—and contains charts showing 
how to accumulate from $10,000 
to $100,000 in a given number of 
years, We will mail a copy post- 
paid and without obligation of 
any kind. Merely send a post ff 
card or a letter. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-6l, Chicago 
40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 
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SAFETY PLUS | 


Detroit is not only the automobile 
centre—it also leads the world in 
fifteen other manufactures. This 
diversity of industry insures per- 
manent progress and prosperity. 
Thus “United” First Mortgage 
Bonds issued on selected Detroit 
apartmentand office buildings—sur- 
rounded with every possible safe- 
guard, have additional safety due to 
Detroit’s wonderful development. 


Write us for interesting literature de- 
scribing “United” First Mortgage Bonds 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C. Wade, President 

326 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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INVESTOR ? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of ‘The 
Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook readers 
to solve intelligently their particular investment 
problems, Perhaps you are contemplating a shifting 
of your present holdings or have fresh funds to 
invest. In either case we shall be glad to give you 
specific information on any securities in which you 
may be interested. A nominal charge of one dollar 
per inquiry will be mace for this special service. 
The Outlook Financial Department 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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relatively speaking, the same status, 
were rated AA. It is yet too early for 
this issue to be rated, but it is highly 
probable that they will be placed in 
the investment class by such manuals 
as Moody’s. 

This is frequently true of refunding 
issues—provided the condition of the 
company is the same. In this instance 
it is obvious that the Drug Company was 
taking advantage of the reduction in 
general interest rates since 1921 by re- 
funding with a 6 per cent bond. 





| nes Mount Desert a reader writes to 
ask our opinion of Kingdom of Neth- 
erlands 6s, due in 1954. “I have always 
fought shy of foreign bonds and have 
never purchased any. Now that the re- 
turn on good, sound, marketable home 
bonds has decreased so much, I am in- 
clined to buy foreign bonds. I am only 
a small investor and desire safety first.” 





The bonds referred to were brought 
out in April of this year to a total 
amount of $40,000,000, principal and 
interest payable in gold. They are re- 
deemable at par and interest. There is 
provision for a sinking fund. They are 
a direct obligation of the Kingdom of 
Netherlands, whose debt is $182 per cap- 
ita, as compared with $785 for Great 
Britain. Their rating is excellent. Hol- 
land is a thrifty, money-making country 


- whose word has always been good. 


A GREAT many investors live in Flor- 

ida, and every now and then the 
lure of wealth to. be rapidly won from 
mining enterprises in the Far West 
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INVEST SAFELY TO 


EARN 614% 

Safety with 61% is better than 
the Ye me of big profits, es- 
pecially for the man to whom loss 
py Principal would result in hard- 
ship. 
Arnold Certificates are first of all 
safe, being secured by first mort- 
Bases on improved real estate and 

omes and by the $1,250,000 
Capital and Surplus of Arnold 
and Company. 
They pay 6%% interest right 
through to maturity, are issued 
in convenient amounts of $100, 
$500 and $1000 to run 2 to 10 
years and may be pur- 
chased on monthly 
payments if desired. 

Write for our 
Booklet No. 18 
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cial papers come to my desk every 
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a reprint of a recent article from 
BARRON’S. The coupon below 
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This free booklet gives a method of 
gauging the turns in the stock market 
used by a leading forecasting service 
and thousands of successful invest- 
ors. Mail the coupon and get it. 
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Please send free, by return mail, a copy of your new 
booklet, ‘‘ You'll Never Get Poor Taking Profits”? and 
the current issue of BARRON’S. 
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nearly captures them. One of our read- 
ers hesitated long enough to ask our 
views on the Burnham Chemical Com- 
pany, said to have a Government lease 
on certain acres of Searles Lake, Califor- 
nia, from which borax is to be extracted 
by evaporation. 

We were able to secure reliable infor- 
mation within five days, and replied, in 
part, as follows: “While it is apparently 
true that the Burnham Chemical Com- 
pany has real assets, we regard money 
put into their stock as distinctly a spec- 
ulation, if not a gamble. We understand 
that the cost of production and market- 


ing is likely to be heavy. We would not 
advise putting money into this concern 
except with full knowledge of the risk 
involved.” 
7 AM a school-teacher,” writes a wo- 
man from California, “and my little 
capital has been greatly reduced by rea- 
son of family illness. I inclose a list of my 
securities. Can I reinvest to secure more 
income and an increase in principal?” 
We do not predict in this department, 
and the last part of this question had to 
go unanswered. As to the main part of 
the inquiry, it was very practical and 
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Pelham 


Tours 


“ MOTORING 
IN 
EUROPE ”’ 


and beyond it, 


Arno, the 


of art; 


Santa Trinita. 
to Fiesole 
} 
| 


And now 
side, and came 


From Naples 
to Paris 
by 
Automobile 


we were 


forget. 
the Adriatic. 





From a Diary, ‘‘ The Pelham Party’’ 


Venice, June 24th. Beneath my window in Florence lay the Arno, 
from the 
crumbling walls of Michael Angelo’s fortifications climbed across 
the green hills, past the tower of Galileo tall against the clear 
sky, past the frowning splendor of San Miniato, down to the 
} gaunt arches of the Porta San Niccolo, and so back again to the 
| Arno that I loved. 

| memories of Florence; 

its wonderful galleries; 
Tower and the Battistero; the 
Vecchio and the lovely 
It was a full week and a happy one. 
on its hills to the 
Arno spread before it, and to Certosa to the South. 
lavender will always recall to me the fragrant sunny cloister of 
that old Carthusian monastery 
among the purple blossoms. 
Bologna was another memorable one and Bologna itself with its 
most interesting. 

Venice—We left the automobiles at Mestre, just out- 
in by boat. 
waters spangled with the gleams of hundreds of fairy lanterns 
like the one hung at the black prow of our own gondola, and 
listened dreamily to the music floating over the water. 
all under enchantment—we knew that—but even though 
we must awaken from the 
Tomorrow we go to the Lido and I shall have a dip in 
Then we pick up our autos again at Mestre and 


arcaded streets, 


are off to Verona. ... 


Extract No. 3 


grim old fortress on the right, the 


About this river are clustered my | 
its beautiful churches with their treasures | 
its magnificent buildings; Giotto’s 
quaint shops on the Ponte 
arches of that most perfect bridge, Ponte 
We drove 
Valley of the 

The scent of 


North with the 


and the bees droning sleepily 
The ride over the Apennines to 


Last night we drifted over dark 


Of course 


dream all too soon we shall never 


To be continued 
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class cabin steamers, CLEVELAND, 
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New York to 


France (Cherbourg and Boulogne) 
Encianp (Southampton and Dover) 
IrELaAND (Cobh, Queenstown) 
GERMANY (Hamburg) 

Connections to all inland points, 


For schedule and booklet apply to United 
American Lines, 35-39 Broadway, New 
York. 177 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
574 Market St., San Francisco, 87 St. 
James St., Montreal, or local agents. 
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More Esterbrook Jackson 
Stubs have been used than 
any other stub pen ever made! 
If you like to write with a me- 
diumstub pen,rather firm inac- 
tion, you'll surely like this one. 
Like all Esterbrook pens, the 
Jackson Stub is made of the 
finest tempered steel. Each pen 
is rigidly inspected, and is a 
perfect writing instrument. 
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A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
book a wealth of information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 
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much to the point. The investor had 
used good judgment—or else had had the 
intelligence to use some one else’s good 
judgment—and her little fortune of some 
$10,000 was in sound stocks and bonds, 
well diversified. We were unable to do 
much more than compliment her. 


HE kind of inquiry which is most 

interesting—and most absorbing of 
time—is that in which the writer sub- 
mits a list of securities and asks for their 
rating. We have had several such of 
late. One comes from Newfoundland, 
the inquirer stating that he is “well up 
in years and must feel sure that what 
investments I leave are safe income pro- 


ducers.” The list follows: 
Union Pacific Common, Atchison 
Common, Canadian Pacific Railway 


Common, Bell Telephone of Canada 
Common, American Car and Foundry 
Common, Allied Chemical Common. 

With two exceptions, gach is a real in- 
vestment stock. The two exceptions are 
“investments minus”—that is, just off 
the “A” class. Can you tell which these 
are? 





w i my list has weak spots, please ad- 
vise me,” writes another reader. ‘I 
have always wanted to have a fair return 
but principal well secured.” The “weak 
spots” revealed, with their ratings, may 
interest other investors: 

J. H. Williams 7>—BBB 

Doehler Die Casting 8s—BBB 

Riordan Company, Ltd. 8s—DDD 

Fiske Rubber Company 8s—CCC 

Whitaker Paper 7s—B 

Central Ind. Power 6s—BB 

Campbell Bakery 612s—BBB 

It will be seen at a glance that the 

weakness of some of these bonds is not 
very alarming—a “BBB” bond is not 
altogether speculative, but “CCC” and 
“DDD” should be eliminated from the 
holdings of a person who cannot afford 
to risk loss. 


A LADY from Philadelphia purchased 
some power company bonds a few 
years ago. The power company was 
bought by another power company which 
issued stock, and the lady’s 
be converted into stock. Now the bonds 
are worth less than three-quarters of their 
par value, and the lady from Philadel- 
phia, in addition to losing time and wor- 
rying, has lost quite a little money. 

The name of the company is imma- 
terial just now. But the bonds are not « 
first-mortgage obligation. 

There are so many excellent first- 
mortgage bonds that our advice is not to 
buy anything but firsts, unless there is 
some extraordinary circumstance which 
gives equal safety. 
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Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 
at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and employers 
Rates on request. 
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Tours and Travel 








Jirecrackers, 


YOU will see many interesting 
things in Tucson, Arizona, but none 
more fascinating than the Yaqui 
Indian celebration—an Indian Ober- 
ammergau, 

The betrayal of Christ is enacted 
at Easter in the Yaqui Village near 
Tucson. The remarkable religious 
dances, intermingling pagan practice 
and Christian rite are so colorful, 
so exotic that visitors come from 
everywhere to see them. Judas, an 
extraordinary effigy, is ridden upon 
a burro to the flames and consumed 
amid the popping of firecrackers 
with which he is stuffed. 


You’ll Like Tucson 

These are spring days in Tucson. 
Lawns are green, roses are blooming, 
and all about are strange, new things 
to see. You can hunt, motor, play 
golf, (town and country clubs open 
to visitors) or rest in pleasant patios. 
Hundreds find relief here from phys- 
ical depletion, ‘‘ nerves,’’ asthma 
and pulmonary troubles. 


Low Fares 


Excursion rates via Rock Island, 
Southern Pacific, El Paso and South- 
western and conneécting lines. 


Mail coupon for 32-page booklet. 


TUCSON 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 
301 Old Pueblo Bldg., Tucson, Arizona. 
Please send me free 32-page booklet, ‘‘ Man. 
Building in the Sunshine-Climate.”* 





sae. 











Name 
Address 
Europe and Mediterranean 77¢2 


June 27 to Sept. 6. Select, high grade. Naples 
to British Isles—$850; with Africa (Tunis, 
Carthage), Berlin—$940. Other tours, $675 up. 
Johnson Tours, 210 E. Preston St.,Baltimore, Md. 


Study 
EUROPE [7i',)1925 
Small parties. Low rates. Select service. 
7 Popular Summer ‘Tours, $695—$890. 
., “ree trip for organizing a small group. 
Srratrorp Tours, 452 Fifth Ave., New York 








TOURS TO GREECE 
AND ITALY 


From New York by 8. §. President 
Wilson March 24, and by 8. 8. Martha 
Washington April 14. Stops at the 
Azores and Lisbon en route to Palermo. 
Two weeks in Greece. Five weeks in 
Italy with Dr. H. H. Powers, Ideal sea- 
son for these countries. 





Write for details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 





15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 








as beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age custows 
prevail. Write, wentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE 1925 


Shakespeare Country,Dutch Canals, 
French battlefields, Alpine moun- 
tain tops, Swiss and Italian Lakes, 
the Rhine—Art, History, Litera- 
ture—comfortable travel, moderate 
prices, wonderful sightseeing pro- 
grams with best guides. 


TEMPLE TOURS 














441-A Park Square Bldg., Boston 
Ministers, Professors, Teachers 


Do you wish to earn a trip to Europe or 
elsewhere by organizing a party of five? 
Parties limited to six paying members. 
BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 
Established 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially all companies? Write 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 
EUROPE 


Comprehensive routes, experi- 
enced leaders, splendid accom- 
modations, moderate prices. 
Founded 1850. Send for booklet. 
Bennett’s Travel Bureau 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


EUROPE Independent and 
‘ Conducted Tours. 
Private motor service. Complete arrange- 
ments. PIERCE TOURIST COMPANY, 

327 Madison Avenue, New York. 




















Splendid itineraries 

Europe Next Summer? oh ifirst-classhotas. 

Sailings June 13-27 and July 3. Send for folder. 

The Clark Son Tours, Venice, Cal., 
or 1418 W. Huron 8t., Aun Arbor, Mich. 





Hotels and Resorts 





New York City 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Gist St.. New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
tireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Single rooms, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 tu $4.50. Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms 
bath, $8 to $10. Send for illustrated 
booklet J. J. E. GRAPE, Prop. 


3 Washington Sq. 
Hotel Judson >? MeN York Gye” 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. Aimerican plan $4 per day and 
up. Earepee plan $1.50 day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR, Manager. 




















California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes 
situated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, — the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. 6 miles from Santa Bar- 
bara, 2 miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 


MANAGER, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Massachusetts 


HOTEL WELDON 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Every comfort awaits you. 
Delightful place to rest. 


Booklet. J. T. SELLER, Mgr. 


ty Ridge Hall, Wellesiey Hills, 
\ Mass. Fine location. Running water in 
bedrooms. Pleasant forest walks and country 
drives. Our tablea specialty. $15-$25 a week. 

















Connecticut 
Wayside Inn NEW MILFORD, 





Litchfield Co., Conn. 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A restful place 
for tired people. Good food and a comfortable 
home. 2 hours from New York. Booklet A. 


MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 


Florida 
























Vad 
All Yours— 


to enjoy your favorite sport and 
“<> diversion in and about 
any of the famous East Coast resorts 
with their equally famous hotels 
and unlimited number of attractions. 
Golf, Surf Bathing, Tennis, Fishing, 
Sailing, Motoring, Horseback Riding, etc. 


All hotels operate on the American plan 
and are now open. 


St. Augustine — - - - - Alcazar 
St. Augustine - - - Pence de Leon 
Ormond-on-the-Halitax = - - - Ormend 
Palm Beach - - - - Breakers 
Palm Beach (Open Jan. 15) Royal Poinciana 
Miami - - - - - Royal Paim 
Key West - - - - Casa Marina 
Leng Key - - - Long Key Fishing Camp 
Nassau, Bahama tsiands - - Royal Victoria 
Shoo Pullman trains and f 
through. sleepers from important 


cities to all East Coast resorts, in- 

cluding Miami for Nassau,Bahamas 

and Key West for Havana, Cuba 

Booklet containing list of hotels 

and other information supplied 
upon request 


FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 
(Flagler System) 
NEW YORK OFFICE—2 W. 45th St. 
Phone Murray Hill 4411 
GENERAL OFFICES—St. Augustine, Fla. 





New York 
“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restful aud homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr.. MD. 








Fred. W. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. Y. 








Real Estate 





For Sale, Unfurnished, or 
For Rent, Furnished 


“THE KNOLL” 


the home of the late 
Dr. Lyman Abbott at 


CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


The house contains twelve rooms, 
three baths, lavatory, electrie lights, 
and steam heat. ‘here are on the 
property also a cottage, with bath and 
electricity, and a garage and cow barn. 
About two and a half acres of land 
afford ample room for garden. Many 
shade and fruit. trees. Views of moun- 
tains and river. Address 


J. N. ENGBERS 





Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


’ 60 acres ; 500 ft. 
BOYS CAMP SIT lake frontage. 
Well wooded. 4 miles station. Price $1,750. 
MAINE LAkEs & Coast Co., Portland, Maine. 














One for All—All for One 


This one department of The Outiook known 
as the Classified Advertising Section is de- 
signed to cover a multitude of needs. And 
every classification In it is for one purpose— 
to serve Outlook readers. 
Does it help YOU ? Ask for rates and 
information to meet your particular 
requirements. 


Classified Advertising Section 
THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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A Mart of the Unusual 


Florida Citrus Fruit direct from grove to consumer 

Trial quarter box, oranges or grapefruit 

$2, tangerines $2.50, all by prepaid express 
uplete season yuice list on request. 


Ss. L. MI T'CHILL, MOUNT DORA, FLA. 


Will you Unusual 

Vey cy DANISH GOODIES ? ‘centers, 
delicious specially imported materials used. 
Trial box $1.G. R. Stephens, N. Adams, Mass. 


2,000 STAMP COLLECTION ; mostly foreign. Mounted. 
Wonderful beginner’s nucleus.Scott catalogue 
value over $50. Request details. orca 


S.K., P. 0. Box 50, Hamilton Grange Sta., N. Y. City 
STATIONERY 


your name and address or mono- 
gram artistically embossed (like 
die-eng oy yon 100 double sheets and 10 en- 
velopes, ppd. $2—choice of white, blue, gray, or 
bisque paper; aud black, blue, gold, or green 
ei bossing. Also Men’s Monarch Size10Usheets 
(04s x74) and 100 envelopes,white paper only, 
ppd. $3. ¢ hoice of embossing as above. Prowpt 
delivery. Te peints west of Missis: add 10% per bex. 


sippi add 
Personal Stationery Corp. of N. Y., 175K Fifth Ave., NY C 


WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. ‘Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 


PERSONAL STATIONERY — 200 sheets 
good quality bond with 100 envelopes printed 
with name and address in blue, $1.00. Frank 
B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. 


HOW TO ENTERTAIN _ 


PLAYS, musical comedies and reviews, 
minstrel music, blackface skita, vaudeville 
acts, monologs, dialogs, recitations, euter- 
tainiments, musical readings, stage lhand- 
books, make-up gods. big catalog free. 
T. S. Denison & Co., 623 So. Wabash Ave., 
Dept. 74, Chicago. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACE ME NT SER- 
VICE. Ilustitutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria manayers.Governesses, Companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St.. Providence. 


_ HELP WANTED 


JCOMPANION- housekeeper. Elder: ly woman 
and two professional women. New York City. 
Interview required. 5,704, Outlook. 

HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 

ou in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
ne living, interesting work, quick advance- 

Pee, rmanent. Write for free book, 
ait BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel ‘Training Schools, Suite O 5842, Wash- 
ington, ° 

WANTED—Matured woman of experience 
and refinement as mother’s helper in family 
of three children in New York suburb. my 
$70. Reply Short Hills, N. J. P.O. Box 2 


WANTED—W oman A. bei » charge, out of 
school hours, of a gr oup sf about twenty 
older girls, at_the CH LDREN’S HOME, 
Randolph, N. Y. Qualities essential are a 
liking for children, refinement, and leadership 
ability. References and personal interview 
desired. Inquire of Harry Colwell, Superin- 
tendent. 























W OMAN—Publishing house has permanent 
sales position with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intelligence capable of earn- 
ing $100 a week. Previous business experience 
not necessary, but experience in educational 
work helpful. "Refinement and determination 
essential for success. Arrangements made for 
joining organization now or in the spring. 

raveling required—all transportation paid— 
liberal drawing account and commission basis. 
Write, stating age and qualifications, to B. E. 
Sparrow, 50 V W. 4ith St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


~ EXP ERIENCED teacher desires position, 
sciences or English. 5,696, Outlook. 

GRADUATE nurse, young, adaptable, 
wishes to travel with convalescing patient. 
5,70, Outlook. 

LADY of refinement, experienced traveler 
abroad, having perfect command of French 
and German, languages, is prepared to con- 
duct party of young girls or adults for foreign 
pane or act as companion for lady 
California or Florida. dress Miss 
2409 N. 56th St., Wyunetield, Philadelphia, Pa. 

MOUNT Holyoke graduate, 45, wishes 

»sition as companion. Experienced. 5,693, 

Jutlook. 

PASTOR'S assistant or director of religious 
education—woman with training and expe- 
rience. Near New York preferred. Address 
5,699, Outlook. 

REFINED young lady desires position as 
companion to young girl or lady. 5,697, 
Outlook. 

REGISTERED nurse, 33, capable and con- 
genial, desires position as companion or care 
of motheriess child. Will travel. 5,701,Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“IMAGINATION developed. Fach lesson, 
one dollar. Anna Wildman, The Clinton, 
Philadelphia. 
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By the Way 


A* Australian subscriber asks as to the 
value of a five-dollar Continental 
bill, printed in Philadelphia in 1776, 
bearing the inscription, “This Bill entitles 
the Bearer to receive Five Spanish Milled 
Dollars, or the value thereof in Gold or 
Silver, according to a Resolution of Con- 
gress, passed at Philadelphia, July 22, 
1776.” We are informed that there are 
hundreds of these bills in good condition 
in this country, their price when sold by 
coin-collecting companies being from 
twenty-five to fifty cents each. This 
comparative worthlessness of the old 
Continental currency, even when re- 
garded as mementoes of an epoch, ex- 
plains the origin of the old saw, “Not 
worth a continental.” 


From the “Kansas Sour Owl:” 

Dumb—“You certainly sling a terrible 
lingo. You ought to go to London and 
learn the King’s English.” 

Dumber—‘“Oh, I know he’s 

“In the San Francisco ‘Bulletin’ of 
November 18,” a subscriber says, “a 
reporter writes of an aged horse, ‘Old 
Bill, a strapping black mare,’ as ‘he.’ 
One wonders whether the reporter was 
ignorant of the sex nomenclature of 
horses because of the dawn of the horse- 
less age. Extracts follow: 

“Old Bill has been working hard for 
Uncle Sam for thirty years and now he 
is going to rest. Bill, a strapping black 
mare, is one of the institutions out at the 
Presidio. To the old-timers Old Bill was 
known as Billy, a spirited horse, the 
pride of the officers. There was an extra 
bag of especially choice oats, a handful 
of sugar lumps, and an order that he was 
to work no more.” 


The cheapest book in the world is 
probably one issued by the American 
Bible Society. It consists of sixty-four 
pages and cover, and is sold for one cent. 
It contains portions of the Gospels, Acts, 
and Proverbs. These books were 
printed, folded, and saddle-wire-stitched 
in units of four or more copies at a time, 
which made it possible to manufacture 
and ship them without any loss. 


English.” 


Colporters often meet rebuffs, but 
one of them, reporting his experiences in 


Japan to the American Bible Society, 
tells of unexpected encouragement re- 
ceived from a devotee of another faith. 
When he entered a house he met two 
women, who listened to him but hesi- 
tated about buying a Bible. At the same 
time a man in an adjoining room was 
loudly repeating Buddhist prayers. The 
praying ceased and the man appeared. 
He was a Buddhist priest! Instead of 
“slamming” the visitor and his book, he 
said to the women, “Why, yes, buy one 
of his Bibles. Books like that are good 
to have; all religious books are helpful.”’ 


” 


From “Answers: 

Tom—*Gladys, on what grounds does 
your father objeci to me?” 

Gladys—“On any grounds within a 
mile of the house.” 

One of the most remarkable lawsuits, 
in point of duration, in legal history has 
just been closed—that of Bogert versus 
the Southern Pacific Company, a suit 
begun thirty-five years ago to set aside 
the reorganization of the old Houston 
and Texas Central Railway. According 
to a report in the New York “Herald 
Tribune,” many famous lawyers were 
employed from time to time in this liti- 
gation; a number of them died during 
the history of the case. 


From the “Hamilton Royal Gaboon:” 

“Have you improved your riding 
lately?” 

“On the contrary, I would say that 
I’ve fallen off quite a bit.” 


“Dorothy went out to a near-by woods 


to play,” says a contributor to the Bos- 
ton “Herald.” ‘Soon in she came, out of 
breath from running and flushed with 
excitement. ‘Mamma, mamma,’ she 
cried, ‘give me the Listerine, quick!’ 
‘What’s the trouble?’ inquired her 
mother. ‘Oh,’ exclaimed Dorothy, ‘I’ve 
found the prettiest little black and white 
kitty in the woods to play with, but he’s 
got halitosis.’ ” 


Answer to word puzzle in last week’s 
issue: 

Who is here so rude that would not be 
a Roman? 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED, for six months, country position 
in the Far West at outdoor work under super- 
vision for a strong, intelligent. and well- 
mannered boy of sixteen ; not an invalid. No 
wages asked ; good. sensible living and i kindly 
discipline the essentials. Place preferred wit 
family of retired educator or professional 
man who can handle a boy and direct activi- 
tives; in such conditions, reasonable sum 
given for board and care. Fnll particulars and 
references exchanged by letter.5,692,Outlook. 


TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second Ave., New York. Aids 
are provided with m: sintenance and given a 
monthly ailowance of $10. For further par- 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 


M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. Bocherse: prompt delivery. 
25 West 24th St.. New York. 


BOYS whose parents are away for winter 
received in home of experienced clergyman 
(tutor), suburb Philadelphia. Opportunity to 
attend city school or private tutoring. Ref- 
erences. 5,676, Outlook. 


AMERICAN NEGROES NEED competent 
leaders in business. Aid is needed to establish 
a chair of business administration for training 
competent Negro students. dress Presi- 
dent Adams, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
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